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past There were scholai's who ignored modern Indian 
languages, avoided classical Indian literature, and made 
a fetish of speaking and writing English 

But, in course of time, educated Indians learnt to shun^ 
the evils of the new type of education and to assimilate the 
best that it could ofler Genuine appieciation of the true 
Mrtues of the West replaced pointless imitation of the 
superficial features of foreign life and manners, and the 
orthodox section giadually gave up its hostility The 
effect was rapid and exceeded all expectations With the 
progress of English education people's vision widened and 
their sympathies broadened They learnt to compare and 
to contrast, and to subject their own social, political and 
cultural life to a stnet sciutmy Tins generated a desire 
to reform Indian life and thought and to lift them up to a 
higher level There was a movement for the i evaluation of 
old standards and also for the creation of new standaids 
The impact of Western culture tlius produced a new 
type of men, completely different from anything known m 
prc-Bntish India An educated middle class — discriminat- 
ing, mentally alert and daring, — was ushered into existence, 
consisting of thinkers, scholars, politicians, scientists, liter- 
ary men and reformers They were no blind woi-sluppers 
of old systems and ways of thinking, but were icady to 
strike out new lines There had certainly been no dearth 
of learned men in Medieval India, but they had grown up 
under the domination of religious dogma and ngid social 
conventions which they could never shake off Scholarly 
Pundits or Maulavis, they were proverbially poor, with 
no high status and with only limited influence Few cared 
to listen to them except on subtle religious questions Their 
knowledge and experience being parochial, they could never 
‘-ce contemporary life and thought in their proper perspec- 
ttse and isscss them at their real svorth They followed 
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-.radition and had no idea of progress such as liad been 
iccomphshed m the \Vcst with the help of modern science 
and histoncal methods of enqulr)^ Dogmatism was natural 
to them, not criticism On the other Imnd, those who 
were products of the Western system of education m Biitish 
India came to fill important positions under Government and 
in public life, and had leisure for further intellectual pursuits 
Not a few travelled abroad and gatliered varied experience 
which they w'cre eager to utilise for their country’s good 
They ventilated their views freely, uninfluenced by 
tradition or dogma, and tiicd to educate public opinion 
Their w'ork w^as made easiei by their ability to use English 
as medium of expression Political unity and the uni- 
form admmistiative system in Briash India had had the 
consequency of making English the lingua franca of tins coun- 
try iVntcrs in English could transcend pro\Tincial boun- 
daries and appeal to educated people m all parts of India 
This was an advantage \vhich was not available m pre- 
Bnlish days when no one Indian language, classical or 
vernacular, w'as understood all over the country' by its 
heterogeneous population 

The success that has been achieved in re-castmg Indian 
life and thought, has thus been due to the English language 
as much as to the new t^qie of culture from the West It is 
significant that Indian speakers and waters have won 
world-w'ide admiration for their masters' of English and for 
^ their facility in using a foreign language, even in the most 
advanced forms of literature, as if it was their mother-tongue 

In view of the changes proposed in the position of 
English m the educational system of India, it is essential to 
have a clear idea of its services to this country Apart 
from Its contnbution, as a medium of higher education and 
as the language of administration throughout India, to the 
^ growth of cultural unity and national consciousness, it has 
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enabled Indians to appreciate a great world literatiiie 
This has, in the past, had a most stimulating effect upon 
literar)'^ creation in almost every regional language in India 
Its influence is traceable, for instance, m the poetry' of 
Ivladhusudan Dutt, Rabindranath Tagore, and others in 
Bengal, in the evolution of modem Bengali prose from its 
crude bcginnmgs in the Mahomedan period and in the 
growth of Bengali fiction and drama English has also been 
the medium through which the literatures, scientific thought, 
and philosophical speculations of continental Europe and 
of Amcnca have reached Indian intellectuals Ignorance 
of English must therefore entail, for a long time to come, 
the risk of being unfamiliar with the latest thought- 
currents of the uorld, and of intellectual isolation 

Patriotism may quite rightly inspire loyalty to Indian 
ideals in morals, social life and spiritual outlook in preference 
to those of the ^Vcst, but it need not urge the immediate 
banishment of English from our education Dr Sinha 
has summed up the case for English very lucidly, and has 
pointed out how much of the opposition to it is due to mere 
political prejudice against the British “ It is spoken by 
more people to-day outside Britain than inside that coun- 
try, and has thus acquired the status of an international 
language But that is not all It enshrines, besides a 
nch imaginative literature, work-a-day knowledge of 
all subjects English is thus no longer the mono- 
poly of Englishmen, or of Britons, but a great heritage to 
all who may care to study it 

Hence the movement to discard oi to discourage English 
IS a retrograde step from the nationalist point of view ” 
Lala Lajpat Rai goes a step furdicr, and urges the need of 
the study of more than one modern European language even 
to the neglect of Sanskrit The needs of commerce and 
science, m his opmion, demand India’s close contact with the 
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adNaiiccd nations of Europe, and tins is impossible without 
a knowledge of their languages. He sa\s, “If India of 
the future is to li\c a full, hcaltln and vigorous life roni- 
mensurate with the importance which belongs to it h\ 
MTiuc of Its human ai\d othci rcsouvecs, \t must come mto 
closer touch with the rest of the world Intercouisc with 
other nations foi purposes of trade and commeuc is no 
longer optional. It is compulsorv If India's ttacic and 
commcicc .ire to be earned on b\ Indians and not b\ 
foreigners, and if the Indian people .ire to piofit thcrefiom, 
It IS ncccssarv that our tr.idcrs and conimcrc!.''! men should 
know as m.mv modem Iniguagcs as n is possible for them 
to learn, first at school and then out of it ” 

The writers selected for the present volume represent 
different phases of the Renaissance in Modem India — 
social and humanitarian work, jiohtical movement, moial 
and philosophical cnquir), legal scholarship, scientific ic- 
scarch, cultural and spiritual pursuits Ihcir anccstrv, 
upbnngnig, education and experience of life h.avc 
been as varied as their contributions to this icsurgcncc 
Some, like Gokhalt, S.^'stri, Radhaknshnan, Nehru, 
Tagore, and Rajagopalachan belong to the highest, 

1 c , the pncstl) caste Mahatma G.andhi came fiom 
the trading class The others stand midway m the social 
hierarchy Rabindranath Tagore was <i scion of an 
aristocratic family, and Nchi u is of ver) well-to-do 
ongin Several came of middle-class families, while 
Sastn and Gokhalc were bom of poor parents Sri 
Aurobindo and Nehru had a thorough English education 
from early childhood, which, but for their subsequent con- 
tact with Indian culture, might possiblv hav'^c tended to de- 
nationalise them Rabindranath was brought up in 
Calcutta m an atmosphere where there was a happy 
combination of the influences of the East and the "West 
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He subsequently visited Europe and America and gamed 
first-hand expencnce of Western life and civih/ation With 
these diflerences, they all exhibit the common features of 
having lived strenuous lives and deservedly risen to high 
distinction, widespread populanty, and often international 
fame 

Many of them have been lawyers familiar with modem 
jundical notions and constitutional developments They 
have, with a few exceptions, also been political leaders and 
avc suffered and made sacnficcs for their country 
i ahatma Gandhi, Sn C Rajagopalachan, Dr Rajendra 
Prasad, Lala Lajpat Rai, and Pandit Nehru belong to 
this category The Mahatma was always an apostle of 
moral culture, and Pandit Nehru has sought to combine 
skill and learning in international relations with a fine 
idealism SirJ C Bose and SirC V Raman, indeed, con- 
fined their activities to the laboratory, but their work has 
kept the world mindful of India as the home of a pre-emi- 
nently intellectual and gifted people Dr Jayakar, Dr 
Radhaknshnan and Dr Sinha have been distinguished as 
educational administrators, while as a scholar, Dr Radha- 
knshnan has also conveyed the message of Indian philo- 
sophy to the West and, as a junst, Dr. Jayakar has been 
highly appreciated in England The careers of Gokhalc 
and Sastn show a remarkable similanty — both started 
as teachers and ended as public men of repute, bear- 
ing a heavy burden of responsibility for state affairs One 
was a close student of finance, and the other of civics 
Both dedicated their lives to public service Though pnnci- 
pally a political worker, Lala Lajpat made large donations 
for educational purposes, and also showed a tremendous 
zeal for reform in society and religion Swami Vivckananda 
and Sn Aurobmdo differ m spite of their apparent resem- 
blances The former became a monk and renounced the 
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world early m life, but was later icsponsiblc for establishing j 
a great organization for social work for the relief of the 1 
lowly and the destitute On the other hand, Sri Aurobmdo, 
a fine product of a great English University, with i 
profound classical culture, began his career as an ardent ^ 
nationalist and political worker, but suddenly retired to 
the seclusion of a French settlement on the coast and 
completely gave up his mundane activities Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, the great creative genius and poet, inter- 
preted the outward beauty and inner spirit of Bengal m his 
stones and poems, and became an acknow'ledged exponent 
of humanism and the eternal verities m Europe and America 
The messages contained m the extracts icproduccd in 
tins volume may thus be brieflv summarized Lajpat Rai and 
Jayakar lay stress on educational reform, but the former 
wants to rid Indian education of the ciamping influence 
of the old indigenous system and to modernise it Sastn 
emphasises the cultivation of civic sense and the dignity 
of scholarship Gokhalc appreciates the value of political and 
social work whicli made Ranade so gicat Tlie develop- 
ment of a high moral sense and the levcllmg-down of class 
distinctions arc insisted on by Mahatma Gandhi The 
life and spiritual teachings of the great Gautama are 
discussed by Radhaknshnan, while the importance of 
science is stressed by Sir J C Bose and Sir C V. Raman 
Rabindranadi deals brilliantly with the fundamental differ- 
ence between the Eastern and the ^Vestern outlook, Sn 
Aurobmdo urges the necessity of avoiding foreign influence 
and basing India’s spiritual advancement on her own soul 
force and characteristic culture, w'liile Vivckananda ela- 
borates some of the teachings of the Geeia 

Learning m pre-British India was mostiv theological and 
tended to intensify religious devotion and to develop only one 
aspect of human personality In contrast, Western Icam- 
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mg has been nourished by manifold intellectual pursuits — 
study of the natural and the social sciences, comparative 
religion, comparative literature, etc At its best, therefore, 
It has the effect of developing harmoniously most of the 
faculties of the human mind Again, while the older Indian 
learning had been confined to a few who belonged to the 
upper classes of society, the diffusion of hteiacy and educa- 
tion, at various levels, proceeded quite rapidly in the 
West, in spite of many obstacles, and the influence of Western 
culture has therefore been much wider \Vhile the one re- 
mained sectanan and restneted, the other has become 
almost universal and thus more fully humanized 

Western culture has not always had blind and uncii- 
tical admirers in India Those who had imbibed it most 
freely have in many cases been its sternest critics and have 
most emphatically opposed its dissemination in this country 
For instance, while Lajpat Rai wants to do away with the 
ancient educational system of India and the traditional 
bond between teacher and pupil, Vivekananda gives him- 
self up fully and freely to the guidance of his Master 
and becomes the exponent of Ins spiritual teaching, vet the 
Swami was well-grounded m Western philosophy and had 
travelled extensively m Europe and America Although 
steeped in Western thought and culture, Rabindranath 
established a school on the model of the Asrarn of ancient 
India, wheie the ideal of personal contact of the pupil witli 
the teacher could be reahsed Dr Sinha, on the other hand, 
attaches vast importance to Universities on the Western 
model and is afraid of a setback to culture if they are not 
given “greater moral support” Sri C Rajagopalachan 
also sets a high value on University education, which in his 
opinion, IS “ a training for leadership ” Universities, 
he thinks, are concerned witli “ contnbutions to world 
civihzation ” Nehru, however, points out the continuity 
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of Indian cidturc since the Indus Vallc) cuilization and 
•'traces it m the fcn'cnt faith and tradiuoiiiil qualities of 
the Indian Mllager He asks himself ho\s it can be pre- 
ser\cd and icndcrcd e\en moie fruitful Rcfcirmg to Ins 
fust contact isith the Indian s lUagc, he savs “ for me it 
was a real \o\age of disco\er\' and while I was painfully 
conscious of the failings and weaknesses of m\ people, I 
found in India s couiitn -folk something difficult to define, 
w Inch attracted me . It struck me that peiliaps the reason 

for this, and for a certain stabilitN and potential strength that 
they possessed, was the old Indian cultural tradition which 
was still retained bv tliem m a small measure ” The nine- 
teenth centun,' in India, tliinks Sn Aurobindo, was imita- 
ti\e, '^clf-forgetful and artificial because it followed foreign 
ideals and s\ stems of education This was an c\il w'kich 
had to be combated, and he tells us ‘‘ it was when the 
flower of tlic educated loutli of Calcutta bowed down at 
die feet of an illiterate Hindu ascetic, a sclf-illuminated 
. ecstatic and ‘m\ stic’ without a single trace or touch of the 
ahen tliought or education upon him, tliat the battle 
was won. The going fortli of \hvckananda marked out 
by the Master as the heroic soul destined to take the world 
between his two hands and change it, was the first \isible 
sign to the w’orld that India was awake not onU to sum\e 
but also to conquer ’’ Again, “ It is God's will that we 
should be oursehes and not Europe IVe ha\e sought to 
'.^regain life by following the law of anotlier being than oui 
^owii We must return and seek the sources of life and 
strength ivitlim outsell es Recoi er tlie patrimom of vour 
forefathers Recoi er tire Ars an thought, tlie An an disciphne, 
thc^ An an character, . . the Vedanta tlie Geeta^ tlie l ogo ’ 
This plea for the reiiMil of An an disciphne and life is also a 
repudiation of the \-alue of the fusion of Alushm and Hmdu 
» cultures mMedicMil India, of which, how e\er Dr Rajendra 
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Prasad says “ The culture which was evolved was ncithe 
purely Muslim nor exclusively Hindu, but a happy union o 
both ” He argues tha.t this joint cultural movement m 
spired the s)'nthesis of religious ideals by Kabir and Nanak 
In the political sphere Sastri puts his faith in thi 
franchise and the ballot-box, and he wishes to promot 
cmc sense as conceived in the IVest Nehru, though a love: 
of the traditional culture of Indian villagers, says, “ w( 
believe passionately m the democratic method, and w( 
seek to enlarge the bounds of democracy ” Ever 
Mahatma Gandhi wants a constitution on the Europcar 
model for India, for by Swaraj he means the “ govemmcni 
of India by the consent of the people as ascertained by tin 
largest number of the adult population who have con- 
tributed by manual labour to the service of the State anc 
who have taken the trouble of ha\nng registered their name; 
as voters ” But says Sn Aurobindo, “ We do not believe 
that our pohtical salvation can be attained by enlargement o 
Councils, introduction of tlie elective pnnciple, colonial self 
government or any other formula of European pohtcs 
They might be sufficient if it were our ultimate destmy tc 
be a dependent adjunct of European cuolization 
^Ve bebevc, on the other hand, that India is destined tc 
w’ork out her own mdependent hfe and cmhzation, to stanc 
in the forefront of the world and solve the pohtical, social 
economic and moral problems which Europe has failed tc 
solve ” Again, ‘ India aspired to pohtical emancipation 
social renovation, rehgious vision and rebirth, but it failcci 
because it adopted IVestem motives and methods ” 

Gokhale said of Ranade, “ His one aspiration througl 
hfe was that Incha should be aroused from the lethargy o 
centuries, so that she might become a great and livinc 
nation undertaking great national tasks ” Thf 
statement may be apphed equally to Gokhale himself, the 
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%\orthy disciple of Ranadc His life was devoted to the 
buildmg-up of India as a nation, and his dream was that 
India should be able to hold, in her own right and by her 
own efforts, a prominent position, political and economic, 
among the great nations of the world For his part, 
Rabindianath Tagore had no illusions about the cult of 
nationalism prevailing in the "West “ A nation, m the 
sense of the political and economic union of a people, is that 
aspect which a w'hole population assumes, w'hcn organised 
for a mechanical purpose ^Vhcn this organisation of 
politics and commerce, whose other name is the Nation, 
becomes all-pow'erful at the cost of the harmony of the 
higher social life, then it is an evil day for humanity ” He 
points out that ^\hen it allow's itself to be turned into a 
perfect orgaiusation of power, then there are few enmes 
w'hich It is unable to perpetrate. Because success is the 
object and justification of a machine, w'hile goodness only 
is the end and purpose of man IVhcn this engine of or- 
ganisation begins to attain a vast size, and those ^vho are 
mechanics aie made into parts of the machine, then the 
personal man is eliminated to a phantom, everything be- 
comes a revolution of policy earned out b> the liuman parts 
of the machine, with no twinge of pity or moral responsi- 


Econonne prospenty is certainly dcsiiable, especialK 
in an India oppressed by povertx^ and want, and Lajpat 
Rai IS not wrong w^hen he says, “ Everyone is tiyang to 
explain his dogma or creed m such a ^^av as to make the 
pursuit of happiness in this wmld through tlie acquisition of 
health w'ealth and knowledge, a desirable end The 
natural bent of the human mind is also in the same direction 

m ^ ^^^^^Ciation and poverty is still the osten- 
sible goal of eveiy^ religion ^Vhat is worse Su^S 

men who ore neither pnests nor monks, and who. m most 

B E 1 — 
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cases, do not themselves lead a life of asceticism, are holding 
up that ideal for their younger countrymen ” He protests 
vehemently against this and admits that his protests are 
inspired by the teachings of the West But Swami Vive- 
kananda, who persomfies renunciation, though he was 
deeply versed m foreign culture, preaches that the misenes 
of the world cannot be cured by physical help only “Un- 
til man’s nature changes, his physical needs will always 
anse The only solution of tlie problem is to make 
mankind pure ” Though Mahatma Gandhi’s India is to 
be economically free and self-sufficient — a state where the 
poor will not starve or live on only one meal a day — the 
Mahatma is firmly of opimon that economic progress 
clashes with moral progress “ Possession of riches has been 
a hindrance to real growth In South Africa, 
tvhere I had the pnvilegc of associating with thousands of 
my countrymen on most intimate terms, I observed almost 
invariably that the greater the possession of nches the greater 
was their moral turpitude” “ Let us,” he eamestlv pleads, 
“ seek first the Kingdom of God and His righteousness, and 
the irrevocable promise is that everything will be added unto 
us ” 

In the domain of scientific culture there has also been 
difference of opinion due to difference in outlook The 
dogmatic views of Western science have not been accepted 
by all, and the charactenstic Indian mentality finds expres- 
sion at times Sir C V Raman is a distinguished 
savant well-versed in numerous departments of know- 
ledge — e g , economic theory, physiography, public finance, 
mathematics and natural science He points out the 
contributions of the pioneers of the different sciences, like 
Euclid, Archimedes, Newton and Helmholtz, and explains 
the importance of Geometr)^ Sir J C Bose, on the other 
hand, tries to cross the boundary between physics and 
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biolog)', between the living and tlic non-hving, and warns 
us against the dangei of losing sight of the fundamental fact 
that there can be but one trutli — one Science — ^which includes 
all the branches of knowledge In his own words, “ How 
chaotic appear tlie happenmgs in Nature' Is Nature a 
Cosmos in which the human mind is some day to realise 
the uniform march of sequence, order and law^ India 
tlirough her habit of mind is peculiarly fitted to realise the 
idea of unity, and to see in the phenomenal world an order- 
ly universe ” 

This feeling of the umty of life is emphasised by Tagore 
in his thoughts on the sylvan settlements of the Aryans in 
ancient India The "West often takes pnde in subduing 
the forces of Nature, and the forest is regarded by it as a 
hostile world which has to be conquered and constrained 
o numster to man’s wants In the "West, he asserts^ the 
irevalent feelmg is that “ nature belongs exclusively to m- 
mimate things and to beasts, that there is a sudden un- 
iccountable break w'here human-nature begins ” But in 
[ndia the point of view was different. “ The Indian mind 
lever has any hesitation in acknowledging its kinship with 
lature, its unbroken relation witli all.” The Ar^^an forest- 
iwellers believed that there was no such thing as absolute 
solation in existence, and that the only way of attaimng to 
Tuth was dirough mterpenetration of our being into all ob- 
lects To realise tins great harmony between man’s spirit and 
the spirit of the v\ orld was the endeavour of the forest-dwell- 
ing sages of ancient India Thus the fundamental unity of 
creation was not merely a philosophical speculation in India 
“ It was her life-object to reahse tins great harmony in 
feelmg and in action The eartli, water and hght, 
fruits and flowers, to her were not merely physical pheno- 
mena to be turned to use and then left aside They were 
necessary' to her m'the attainment of her ideal of perfection ” 
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By Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose 

I dedicate to-day this Institute — which is not a Labora- 
ry but a Temple Physical methods arc applicable for 
e establishment of truth which can be realised directly 
rough our senses, or through the vast expansion of the 
.rccptivc range by me? us of artificialh created organs 
^e still gather the tremulous message when the audible 
Dte becomes inaudible Even when human sight fails, 
e continue to explore the region of the invisible The 
tie that wc can see is as nothing compared to the 
istness of that which wc cannot Out of the very imper- 
ction of his senses man has built himself a raft of tliought 
1 which he makes danng adventures on tlie great seas 
the Unknown But there are otlicr trutlis which will 
imam beyond the reach of even the super-sensitive mstru- 
lents known to science For these we require faitli, tested 
ot in a few^ years but during an entire life And a temple 
no^v erected as a memonal tp the establishment of that 
nth for w'hich faith w'as needed The personal, \et 
eneral, truth and faitli tins Institute commemorates, is 
ns that w’hen one dedicates oneself ^vholly to a great 
bjcct, the closed doors shall open, and the seemingly im- 
'Ossible ^vlll become possible 

Thirly'-two years ago I chose the teaclung of science 
s my vocation It ^vas then held that by its veiy’^ pecuhar 

* Inaugural Address deliveted by Sir J. C Bose on thc*3^th 
November, 1917 when he dedicated the Bose Institute to the Nation 

1 
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constitution, the Indian mind ^\ould ah\a\'s turn aA\a) from 
the studv of Nature to metaplusical speculations E\en 
had the capacitv for accurate obser\'ation and investiga- 
tion been assumed present, there were no opportunities for 
Its dev elopment , there v\ ere no v\ cll-cquippcd laboratones 
or skilled mechaniaans It is not for man to quarrel with 
circumstances but brav elv to accept tliem . and v\ c belong 
to a race tliat has accomplished great things vvath simple 
means 

Tills dav tv\ entv -three vears ago I resolved that as far 
as the v\ hole-hearted devotion and faith of one man count- 
ed that v\ould not be wanting, and vvathin si'v months it 
came about that some of tlie most difficult problems 
concerning Electric "Wav'es found their solution m mv’ 
laboraton 

In the pursuit of mv investigations I vs as unconscious- 
Iv led mto the border region of phvsics and phvsiologv, 
and vsns amazed to find boundars' Imes vanishing and 
points of contact emerging betvseen the realms of the Lmng 
and the non-Livmg Inorganic matter vsns found anvtlung 
but mert , xt thrilled under the action of multitudinous 
forces that placed on it A universal reaction seemed 
to brmg together metal, plant and animal under a com- 
mon law They all exhibited essentiallv die ^ame pheno- 
mena of fatigue and depression, together wadi possibihtiei 
of recoverv and of exaltation, and also of permanent irres- 
ponsiveness which is associated wadi deaffi I vvas filled 
with awe at this remarkable similantv , and it vvas with 
great hope that I announced the results of mv mv estigation 
before the Roval Soaetv — results demonstrated b) experi- 
ments But the ph^isiologists present advised me, after mv 
address, to confine mvself to phvsical mv estigations in which 
mv success had been assured, rather than encroach on 
their presen e I had unwiltmglv strav ed mto forbidden 
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land and thus offended agamst the etiquette of a new and 
unfamiliar caste system An unconscious theological bias 
was also present which confounds ignorance with faith It 
was forgotten that He who surrounded us with this ever- 
evolving mystery of creation, the ineffable wonder that lies 
hidden in the microcosm of the dust particle, enclosing 
within the intncacics of its atomic form all the mystery of 
the cosmos, also implanted in us the desire to question 
and understand To the theological bias were added the 
misgivings about the inherent bent of the Indian mind 
towards mysticism and unchecked imagination But in India 
this burning imagination which can extort new order out of 
a mass of apparently contradictory facts, is held in check 
by the habit of meditation It is this that confers on the 
mind the power to pursue truth in infinite patience, to 
wait, reconsider, test and repeatedly verify 

It is but natural that there should be prejudice, even 
m science, against all innovations , and I was prepared 
to wait till the first mcreduhty could be overcome by 
further cumulative evidence Unfortunately there were 
misrepresentations which it was impossible to remove from 
this distance Thus no circumstances could have been 
more desperately hopeless than those which confronted 
me dunng the next twelve years My experience told me 
how great, sometimes even overwhelming, were the difficul- 
ties felt by an mquirer m India , but they only made 
me stronger in my determmation that India should 
never rehnquish what had been won for her after years 
of struggle 

What is It that India is to win and maintain ^ Has 
her history and the teaching of the past prepared her only 
for some temporary and quite subordinate gain ^ There are 
at this moment two complementary, and not antagomstic, 

' ideals before the country India has been drawm into the 
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vortex of international competition She has to become 
efficient m every way, — through spread of education, 
through performance of civic duties and responsibilities, 
through activities both industrial and commercial Neglect 
of these essentials of national duty will imperil her \cn' 
existence , and sufficient stimulus for these will be found 
in success and satisfaction of personal ambition 

But these alone do not ensure the life of a nation 
Such matenal activities have brought in the W^est their 
fruits m accession of power and wealth There has been a 
fevensh rush even in the realm of science, to exploit appli- 
cations of knowledge, not so often for promotion as for 
destruction of life and civilisation In the absence of some 
power of restraint, civilisation is trembling m an unstable 
poise on the brink of rum Man has followed the lure and 
excitement of some insatiable ambition, never pausing for a 
moment to think of the ultimate object to the realisation of 
which success was to serve as a temporary' incentnc He 
forgot that far more potent than competition was mutual help 
and co-operation in the scheme of life And m this counlrv, 
through millenmums, there always have been some who, 
beyond the immediate and absorbing prize of the hour, 
sought for the realisation of the highest ideal of life — not 
through passive renunciation, but through active struggle 
In India such examples of constant realisation of ideals 
through work have resulted in the formation of a continuous 
living tradition And by her latent power of rejuvenes- 
cence she has readjusted herself through infinite 
transformations Thus while the souls of Babylon and the 
Nile Valley have transmigrated, ours still remains vital, 
with the capacity of absorbing what time has brought, 
and making it one with itself 

This ideal of giving, of enriching, in fine, of self-re- 
nunciation in response to the highest call of humanity is 
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the other and complementary ideal The motive po\\ei 
for this IS not to be found in personal ambition but in the 
effacement of all littleness, and in the uprooting of that 
Ignorance which regards anything as gam which is to be 
purchased by others’ loss This I know that no vision of 
truth can come except in the absence of all sources of dis- 
traction ivhen the mind has reached the point of rest 

Public life and the various professions will be the 
appropnate spheres of activity for many asphing young 
men But I call on those very few who, realising an inner 
call, ivill devote then whole life ivith strengthened charac- 
ter and determined purpose to participation m the mfimte 
struggle to iwn knowledge for its own sake and see truth 
face to face 

The work already earned out m my laborator)”^ on the 
response of matter, and the unexpected revelations in plant 
life foreshadowing the wonders of the highest forms of 
animal life, have opened out vast regions of mquir}^ m 
physics, m physiolog)^, in medicine, m agnculture and 
even in ps)chology Problems hitherto regarded as in- 
soluble have now been brought within tlie sphere of expen- 
mental investigation These mquines are obviously more 
extensive than those customary either among phvsicists or 
physiologists, as demanding interests and aptitudes hither- 
to more or less divided between them In the study of 
Nature, there is the need of the dual vieiv-point, the 
alternating interpenetration of biological thought i\ith 
physical studies, and physical thought mth biological 
studies The future ivorkcr with his freshened grasp of 
physics, his fuller conception of tlie inorganic uorld, as 
indeed tlmlhng with “tlie promise and potency of life”, 
A\nll have his former cnerg>’^ for work and thought redoubled 
Thus he wall be in a position to winnow tlie old knowledge 
with finer sieves, to re-search it wath new' enthusiasm and 
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subtler instruments And hence with tliought and toil and 
time he may hope to bring fresher views on the old pro- 
blems His handlmg of these will be at once more vital 
and more kinetiCj more comprehensive and more unified 
The further and fuller investigation of the many and 
ever-growing problems of the nascent science which in- 
cludes the study of both Life and non-Life, is among the 
mam purposes of the Institute I am opening to-day 
In this sphere of work I am fortunate m having a 
devoted band of disciples, whom I have been training for 
the last ten years Their number is very limited, but 
means may perhaps be forthcoming in future to increase 
It An enlargmg field of young ability may thus be 
available, from which will emerge, with time and labour, 
individual onginahty of research, productive invention, 
and some day even creative genius 

But high success is not to be obtained without corres- 
ponding experimental exactitude, and this is needed to-day 
more than ever, and will be equally needed to-morrow Hence 
tlie long battery of super-sensitive instruments and appara- 
tus, designed here, wluch he m their cases in our entrance 
haU They will tell you of the protracted struggle to get 
behind the deceptive seemmg into the reality that remained 
unseen , of the continuous toil, persistence and ingenuity 
called forth for overcoming human limitations In these 
directions through the ever-increasing ingenuity of device 
for advancing science, I see at no distant future an advance 
of skiU and of invention among our workers , and if 
skill be assured, practical application will not fail to 
follow m different fields of human activity 

The advance of science is the pnncipal object of this 
Institute, and also the diffusion of knowledge We are 
here in the largest of all the many chambers of this House 
of Knowledge — its Lecture Room In addmg this feature, 
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and on a scale hitherto unprecedented in a Research 
Institute, I have sought permanently to associate the 
advancement of knowledge with the wndest possible public 
diffusion of It , and this, ^vlthout any academic limitations, 
amongst all races and amongst men and ^vomen alike 
Lectures given here will not be mere repetitions at 
second hand of old information They will announce 
to an audience of some fifteen hundred people the 
new discoveries made here, which ivill be demonstrated 
for the first time before the public AVe shall maintain 
tlie highest aim of a great Seat of Learning by promoting 
advancement and dissemination of knowledge Through 
the transactions of the Institute, Indian contributions will 
reach the whole world The discoveries will thus become 
public property 

It is my furtlier ^vlsll tliat, as far as the limited accom- 
modation would permit, the facilities of this Institute 
should be available to workers from all countries In this 
i am attempting to carry out the traditions of my country, 
ivhich so far back as twenty-five centuries ago welcomed 
scholars from different parts of the world within the 
precincts of its ancient seats of learning at IValanda and 
at Taxila. 

AVith this Avidened outlook, we shall not only maintam 
the highest traditions of the past but also sen'^e the world 
ID nobler ways AVe shall be at one with it in feelmg the 
common surge of life, the common love for the good, the 
true and the beautiful In this Institute, this Study and 
Garden of Life, the claim of art has not been forgotten, 
for the artist has been working with us, from foundation 
to pinnacle, and from floor to ceihng, in this very Hall 
And beyond that arch, the Laboratory merges imper- 
ceptibly into the garden, which is the true laboratory for 
the study of Life There the creepers, the plants and the 
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beat , It appears in tlie identical effects of stimulants, 
anaestheticSj and of poisons on \egctable and animal tis- 
sues This physiological identity in the effect of drugs is 
regarded by leading physicians as of great significance m 
the saentific advance of medicine , since here we have a 
means of testmg the effect of drugs under conditions far 
simpler than tliose presented by the patient, far subtler 
too, as ivell as more humane, than those of expenments on 
ammals 

The groiNTh of plants and its \ anations under different 
treatments, is instantly recorded by my Crescograph. 
Authorities expect tins method of in\ estigation Nnll ad- 
\ance practical agnculture , since for tlie first time ve 
ha\e been able to anal^^e and study separately the con- 
ditions which modify' the rate of growth Expenments 
ivhich would have taken months, and tlie results of ^\hlch 
were liable to be vitiated bv unknoivn factors, can nov 
be earned out in a feiv minutes 

Retunung to pure saence, no phenomena in plant life 
are so extremely vaned or so incapable of generalisation 
as the “tropic” mo\ements, such as the tiNomog of ten- 
dnls, the hehotropic movements of some tovards, and of 
otliers aisny' from, light, and the opposite geotropic move- 
ments of the root and tlie shoot in tlie direction of 
grawtation or aivav from it hiv latest estigations 
recently communicated to the Ro\al Society have esta- 
blished a smgle fundamental reaction ivluch underlies all 
tliese extremely' di\erse effects 

Finally, I may sav a word on tliat other new and 
unexpected chapter %\hich is openmg out from m^ 
latest researches on plants Tlie speed Asith vhich 
the nerxous impulse courses tlirough tlie plant has 
been determined , its nenous excitabihty and tlie ^a^a- 
tion of that excitabihtv ha\ e likewise been measured 
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The nen^ous impvilse in plant and in man is found exalted 
or inhibited under identical conditions. 'We may even 
‘folloiv this parallelism m what may seem extreme cases 
A plant carefully protected under glass from outside shocks, 
looks sleek and flourishing , yet its higher ner\'ous func- 
tion IS found to be atroplued But ^vhen a succession of 
blo-ws IS rained on this effete and bloated specimen, the 
shocks tliemselves create nen'ous channels and arouse 
anew the detenorated nature And is it not shocks of 
adversity, and not cotton-wool protection, that evolve 
true manhood ^ 

A question which has long been perplexing physiologists 
and psychologists ahke is that concerned wath the great 
m'^stery that underhes memory. But now through cer- 
tain expenments I ha\e earned out, it is possible to trace 
" memory impressions ” backwards even in morganic 
matter, such latent impressions being capable of subsequent 
rcMval Again, the tone of our sensation is determined 
by the intensits* of nen ous excitation that reaches the cen- 
tral perceiMng organ It would theoretically be possible 
to change the tone or quality' of our sensation, if means 
could be discovered b) wluch the ner\'ous impulse would 
become modified dunng transit In\ estigation on ner\ous 
impulse in plants has led to the disco\eiy' of a controlling 
method, which has been found equally effective in regard 
to the nerNOUS impulse in animals. 

Thus ph^slcs, physiologv and ps\cholog> are hkc con- 
\erging lines that meet And at the meeting-ground 
must assemble those who would seek onen^s amidst the 
manifold Here it is that the genius of India should find 
Its true blossoming 

Tlie thrill in matter, the throb of life the pulse 
of grow th the impulse coursing through the nen, e and the 
resulting sensation'? — how ducise are these and \et how 
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unified ' How strange it is that the tremor of evcitation 
in nervous matter should not merely be transmitted but 
transmuted and reflected like the image on a mirror, from 
a dificrent plane of life, in sensation and in aficction, in 
thought and in emotion ' Of these which is more ical, 
the matcnal body or the image which is so diflcrcnt ^ 
Which of these is undccaymg, and which of these is be- 
yond the reach of death ^ 

In the Vedic times it was a woman who, when asked to 
make her choice of the wealth that would be hers for the 
asking, inquired whether this would win foi her dcathlcss- 
ness What would she do with it, if it did not raise her 
above death ^ The cry of the soul of India has also been 
not for addition of material bondage, but foi immorlalit> 
Many a nation had risen in the past and won the empire 
of the world A few buned fragments arc all that remain 
as memonals of the great dynasties that wielded tcmpoial 
power There is, however, another clement which finds 
Its incarnation m matter, yet transcends its transmutation 
and apparent destruction that is the burning flame born 
of thought which has been handed down through fleet- 
ing generations 

Not in matter, but m thought, not in possessions or 
even in attainments but in ideals, are to be found the seeds 
of immortality Not through matenal acquisition but 
through generous diffusion of ideas and ideals can the true 
empire of humamty be established 
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INDIVIDUAL AND UNIVERSE 

By Rabindran\th Tagore 

The cmlizalion of ancient Greece was nurtured within 
city walls In fact, all the modern civilizations liave their 
cradles of bnck and mortar* 

These walls leave their mark deep m the minds of men 
They set up a pnnciplc of “ divide and lule ” m our mental 
outlook, winch begets m us a habit of secunng all our con- 
quests by fortifying them and sepaiating them from one 
anotlier. "We divide nation and nation, knowledge and 
knowledge, man and nature It breeds m us a stiong 
suspicion of whatever is beyond the baniers \ve have 
built, and ever^'thmg has to fight hai d foi its entrance into 
our recognition 

^Vhen the first Aryan invaders appeared m India it 
^sas a vast land of forests, and the newcomers rapidly took 
advantage of them These forests afforded them shelter 
from the fierce heat of the sun and the ravages of tropical 
storms, pastures for cattle, fuel foi sacnficial fire, and 
matenals for building cottages And the different Arj'^an 
clans with their patnarchal heads settled in the different 
forest tracts winch had some special ad\antage of natural 
protection and food and \\ater m plenty 

Thus m India it was in the forests that our civilization 
had Its birth, and it took a distinct character from this 
ongm and emoronment It was surrounded bv the vast 
life of nature, was fed and clothed by her, and had the 
closest and most constant intercourse with her varying 
aspects 

Such a life, it may be thought, tends to have the effect 
of dulhng human intelhgence and dwarfing the mcenti\es 
" E j — 3 13 
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It IS like dividing the bud and the blossom into two separate 
categones, and putting their grace to the credit of two 
different and antithetical principles But the Indian mind 
never has any hesitation in acknowledging its kinship ivith 
nature, its unbroken relation with all 

The fundamental umty of creation was not simply a 
philosophical speculation* for India , it was her life-object 
to realise this great hatmony in feehng and in action 
With meditation and service, ivith a regulation of her life, 
she cultivated her consciousness in such a way that every- 
thing had a spiritual meamng to her The earth, water 
and light, fruits and flowers, to her were not merely physical 
phenomena to be turned to use and then left aside^ They 
were necessary to her m the attainment of her ideal of per- 
fection, as every note is necessary to the completeness of 
the symphony India mtmtively felt that the essential 
fact of tlus world has a vital meaning for us , we have to 
be fully ahve to it and establish a conscious relation with it, 
not merely impelled by scientific curiosity or greed of 
material advantage, but realising it m the spirit of sym- 
pathy, wth a large feehng of joy and peace 

The man of science knows, in one aspect, that the 
world IS not merely what it appears to be to our senses , 
he kno^vs that earth and uater are really the play of forces 
that manifest themselves to us as earth and water — how, 
•vve can but partially apprehend Likewse the man who 
has his spiritual eyes open knows that the ultimate trutli 
about earth and water lies m our apprehension of the eter- 
nal wll which works in time and takes shape in the forces 
we realise under those aspects This is not mere knowledge, 
as science is, but it is a perception of the soul by the soul 
This docs not lead us to po^\cr, as knowledge docs, but it 
gi%cs us joy, which is the product of the union of kindred 
things The man whocc acquaintance wth the w’orld 
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does not lead him deeper than science leads him, will never 
understand what it is that the man wath the spintual vision 
finds m tliese natural phenomena Vj’he water does not 
merely cleanse his hmbs, but it punfies his heart , for it 
touches his soul The earth does not merely hold his body, 
but It gladdens his mind , for its contact is more than a 
physical contact — it is a living presence ^ When a man 
does not realise his kinship with the world, he fives m a 
prison-house whose ivalls are alien to him When he 
meets the eternal spirit m all objects, then is he emana- 
pated, for then he discovers the fullest significance of the 
world into which he is bom , then he finds himself m pei- 
fect truth, and his harmony with the all is estabhshed. 
In India men are enjoined to be fully awake to the fact 
that they are m the closest relauon to thmgs aroimd them, 
body and soul, and that they are to hail the morning sun, 
the flowng water, the fruitful earth, as the manifestation 
of the same livmg truth which holds them in its embrace. 
Thus the text of our everyday meditation is the Gayatrti 
a verse which is considered to be the epitome of all the 
Vedas By its help we tr)"^ to leahse the essential umty of 
the %vorld with the conscious soul of man ; we leam to 
perceive the unity held togetlier by the one Eternal Spirit, 
whose power creates the earth, the sky, and the stars, and 
at tlie same time irradiates our minds with the fight of a 
consciousness that moves and exists m unbroken conti- 
nuity Avitli tlie outer world 

It is not tme that India has tried to ignore differences 
of value in different thmgs, for she Lnoi\'s that would make 
life impossible The sense of the supenonty of man m the 
scale of creation has not been absent from her mmd. But 
she has had her oum idea as to that m which his supenontv 
reallv consists It is not m the power of possession but m 
the power of union Therefore India chose her places of 
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pilgnmage wherever there was in nature some special 
grandeur or beauty, so that hci mind could come out of 
Its world of narrow necessities and realise its place m the 
infinite This was the reason ^\hy m India a wliolc people 
who once were meat-eaters gave up taking animal food to 
cultivate the sentiment of universal sympathy for life, an 
event unique in the history of mankind 

India knew that when by physical and mental barners 
we violently detach ourselves from the inexhaustible life of 
nature , when we become merely man, not man-m-thc- 
universe, we create bcwldcring problems, and having shut 
off the source of their solution, wc try all kinds of artificial 
methods, each of which brings its owm crop of interminable 
difficulties l^Vhcn man leaves his resting-place in umvcrsal 
nature, when he walks on the single rope of humanity, it 
means either a dance or a fall for him, he has ceaselessly 
to strain every nerve and muscle to keep his balance at 
each step, and then, m the intervals of his weariness, he 
fulminates against Providence and feels a secret pride and 
satisfaction m thinking that he has been unfairly dealt 
with by the whole scheme of things ^ 

But this cannot go on for ever Man must realise the 
wholeness of his existence, his place in the infinite , he 
must know that hard as he may strive he can never create 
his honey within the cells of his hive, for the perenmal 
supply of his life-food is outside their walls He must 
know that when man shuts himself out from the vitahsnig 
and purifying touch of the infinite, and falls back upon 
himself for his sustenance and his healing, then he goads 
himself into madness, teal's himself into shreds, and eats 
his own substance Depnved of the background of the 
whole, his poverty loses its one great quality, which is 
simplicity, and becomes squalid and shamefaced His 
wealth is no longer magnanimous , it grows merely extra- 
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vagant (His appetites do not minister to his life, keeping 
to the limits of their purpose , they become an end in them- 
selves and set fire to his life and play the fiddle m the lund 
light of the conflagration 3 Then it is that in our self- 
expression we try to startle and not to attract , in art we 
stnve for onginalits' and lose sight of truth which is old and 
yet ever new , m literature we miss the complete view of 
man which is simple and yet great Man appears instead 
as a psychological problem, or as the embodiment of a 
passion that is intense because abnormal, being exhibited 
m the glare of a fiercely emphatic artificial light ^Vhen, 
man’s consaousness is restricted only to the immediate 
\ucmity of his human self, the deeper roots of his nature 
do not find their permanent soil, lus spirit is ever on the 
bnnk of stan^ation, and in the place of healthful strength 
he substitutes rounds of stimulation Then it is that man 
nusses his inner perspective and measures his greatness by 
its bulk and not by its \ntal Imk with the infinite, judges his 
activity by its movement and not by the repose of perfec- 
tion — the repose ivhich is m the starry' hea\ ens, m the ever- 
fiovi,mg rhy^mic dance of creation 

The first mvasion of India has its exact parallel m the 
invasion of Amenca by the European settlers They also 
were confronted isuth pnmeval forests and a fierce struggle 
ivith aboriginal races But this struggle between man and 
man, and man and nature lasted till the very' end , they 
never came to any ternvs In India the forests which were 
the habitation of barbanans became the sanctuary' of sages, 
but in Amenca these great h\'ing cathedrals of nature had 
no deeper sigmficance to man They brought ivealth and 
power to him, and perhaps at times they mmistered to his 
enjoyment of beauty, and mspired a solitary' poet They 
never acquired a sacred association m the hearts of men 
as the site of some great spintual reconcilement vhere 
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mail’s soul had its mcclmg-plai c willi the soul of iht 
•world 

I do not for a moment wish to suggest that things should 
have been otheiwist It would be an uttci waste of oji- 
porlumtics if history wcic to repeat ilscU cvartly m tlu 
same mannei m every place It is best for the (ommcrce 
of the spint that people dilfcicntly situated should bring 
their diflcient products into the market of humanity, each 
of which IS eomplcmcntary and necessai'y to the othci’s 
All that I wish to say is that Indi.v at the outset of her 
caieer met with a special combin.ition of circumstances 
which was not lost upon her She had, arcoiding to hei 
opportunities, thought and pondered, slnvcn and sufrered, 
dived into the depths of existence, and ariiicvcd sometliing 
which suiely cannot be without its value to ])CO]jle whose 
evolution in history took a different way altogcllicr Man foi 
his perfect growth rcquiics all the living elements that con- 
stitute Ins complex life , that is wliy his food has to be culti- 
vated m different fields and brought from dillercnt sources 

Civilization IS a kind of mould th.it c.ich nation is Inisy 
making for itself to sliapc its men <ind women accoidmg to 
its best ideal All its institutions, its legislature, its stan- 
dard of approbation and condemnation, its conscious and 
unconscious teachings tend towards that object Tlu 
modem civilization of the West, by all its organised cfforLs, 
is trying to turn out men perfect in physical, intellectual, 
and moral efficiency There the vast encigics of the nations 
arc employed in extending man’s power over his surround- 
ings, and people arc combining and straining cvci y faculty 
to possess and to turn to account all that they can lay their 
hands upon, to overcome every obstacle on their path of 
conquest Tlicy are ever disciplining themselves to fight 
nature and other races , their armaments arc getting more 
and more stupendous every day , their machines, their 
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appliances, tlicu organisations go on mulUplying at an 
amazing rate Tins is a splendid aclucvcmcnt no doubt, 
and a wonderful manifestation of man’s masterfulness, 
wluch knows no obstacle and has for its object the supre- 
macy of himself over ever) thing else 

The ancient cmhzation of India had its own ideal of 
perfection towards Avhich its efforts were directed Its 
aim w'as not attaining power, and it neglected to cultivate 
to the utmost its capacities, and to organise men for de- 
fensive and offensive purposes, for co-operation m the 
acquisition of wealth and for mihtar)^ and political ascen- 
dancy. The ideal that India tned to realise led her best 
men to the isolation of a contemplative life, and the ti en- 
sures that she gamed for mankind by penetrating into the 
mystenes of reality cost her dear m the sphere of worldly 
success Yet this also was a sublime achievement, — it was- 
a supreme manifestation of that human aspiration wluch 
knows no limit, and which has for its object notlimg less- 
than the realisation of the Infinite 

There were the virtuous, the wasc, the courageous 7 
there were the statesmen, kings and emperors of India ; 
but whom amongst all these classes did she look up to and 
choose to be the representative of men ^ 

Th^ were the nshis What were the nshis ^ They who- 
having attained the supreme soul in knowledge were filled with 
wisdom, and having found him in union with the soul were in 
perfect harmony with the inner self , th^' having realised him in 
the heart were free from all selfish desires, and having experienced 
him in all the activities of the world, had attained calmness The 
rishis were they who having reached the supreme God from all sides 
had found abiding peace, had become united with all, had enteied 
into the life of the Universe 

Thus the state of realising our relationship with all, 
of entenng into ever)i:hing through union with God, was 
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considered in India to be the ultimate end and fulfilment 
of liumamty 

Man can destroy and plundci, cam and accumulate, 
anvent and discover, but he is great because his soul com- 
prehends all It IS dire destruction for him when he en- 
velopes his soul in a dead shell of callous habits, and when 
a bhnd fury of works whirls round him like an eddying 
•dust-storm, shutting out the honzon That indeed kills 
the very spint of his being, which is the spint of compre- 
hension Essentially man is not a sla\c either of himself 
or of the world , but he is a lexer His freedom and ful- 
filment is in love, which is another name for perfect com- 
prehension By this power of comprehension, this pei- 
meation of his being, he is united with the all-pcrx^ading 
5pint, xvho IS also the breath of his soul Where a man 
tnes to raise lumself to eminence by pushing and jostling 
all others, to achieve a distinction by xvhich he pndcs him- 
self to be more than ever^'body else, there he is alienated 
from that Spint This is whv the Uparnshads desenbe 
Those xvho have attained the goal of human life as “ peace- 
fill ” and as “ at-one-x\nth-God ” , meaning that they arc 
m perfect harmony xvith man and nature, and therefore 
m undisturbed umon xvith God 

We have a glimpse of the same tmtli in the teaclungs 
of Jesus xvhen he says, “It is easier for a camel to pass 
through the eye of a needle than for a nch man to enter 
the kingdom of Heaven ” — xvhich imphes that xvhatevei 
xve treasure for ourselves separates us from others , oui 
possessions fire our limitations He xvho is bent upon 
accumulating nches is unable, xvith his ego continually 
bulging, to pass tlirough the gates of comprehension of the 
spiritual xvorld, xvhich is the xvorld of perfect harmony , 
he is shut up xvithin the narroxv xvalls of his limited ac- 
•quisitions 
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Hcncc tlic spirit of the teachings of tiic Upamshads is 
In order to find him you must embrace all In the pur- 
suit of wealth you really give up everything to gam a few 
things, and that is not the wav to attain him who is com- 
pleteness 

— Sadhana 
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By Rabindranath Tagore 

Man’s history is being shaped according to the diffi- 
culties It encounters These have offered us problems and 
claimed then solutions from us, the penalty of non-fulfil- 
ment being deatli or degradation 

These difficulties have been different in different 
peoples of the earth, and in the manner of our overcoming 
them lies our distinction 

The Scythians of the earher period of Asiatic history 
had to struggle vith the scarcity of their natural resources 
The easiest solution that they could think of was to or- 
gamze their whole population, men, women, and children, 
mto bands of robbers And they were irresistible to those 
who were chiefly engaged m the constructive work of 
soaal co-operation 

But fortunately for man the easiest path is not his truest 
path If his nature were not as complex as it is, if it were 
as simple as that of a pack of hungry wolves, then, by this 
time, those hordes of marauders would have overrun the 
earth But man, when confronted with difficulties, has to 
acknowledge that he is man, that he has his responsibilities 
to the higher faculties of his nature, by ignoring which he 
may achieve success that is immediate, perhaps, but that 
wiU become a death-trap to him For what are obstacles 
to the lower creatures, are opportunities to the higher hfe 
of man 

To India has been given her problem from the begin- 
ning of history — it is the race problem Races ethnologi- 
cally different have in this country come into close contact. 
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This fact has been and still continues to be the most im- 
portant one in our history It is our mission to face it 
and p^o^e oui humanity by dealing with it in the fullest 
truth Until we fulfil oui mission all other benefits will be 
denied us 

There are other peoples m the world who have to over- 
come obstacles in their physical surroundings, or the 
menace of their powerful neighbours They have organized 
their power till they are not only reasonably free from the 
tyranny of Nature and human neighbours, but have a 
surplus of it left m their hands to employ’^ agamst others 
But m India, our difficulties bemg mtemal, our history 
has been the history of continual social adjustment and 
not that of orgamzed power for defence and aggression 

Neithei the colourless vagueness of cosmopohtanism, 
nor the fierce self-idolatry of nation-worship, is the goal 
of human history And India has been try’mg to accom- 
plish her task through social regulation of differences, on 
the one hand, and the spiritual recognition of unity' on the 
other. She has made grave errors m setting up the bound- 
ary walls too ngidly between races, m perpetuating m her 
classifications the results of infenonty' , often she has 
cnppled her children’s minds and narroived their fives 
m order to fit them into her social forms , but for centunes 
new expenments ha\e been made and adjustments ear- 
ned out 

Her mission has been like tliat of a hostess who has to 
prowde proper accommodation for numerous guests, 
whose habits and requirements aie different from one 
anotlier This gives nse to infinite complexities whose 
solution depends not merely upon tactfulness but upon 
sympath\ and true realization of the unity^ of man To- 
wards this realization ha\e ivorked, from the early time of 
the Upanishads up to tlie present moment, a senes of great 
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spiritual teachers, whose one object li.is been to set <it 
naught all differences of man bv the overflow of our con- 
sciousness of God In fact, our history has not been of the 
rise and fall of kingdoms, of fights for political supremacy 
In our country, records of these days have been despised 
and forgotten, for they m no way reprasent the true history' 
of our people Our histoiy is that of our social life and 
attainment of spiritual ideals 

But we feel that our task is not yet done Ihc w'orld- 
flood has swept over our country', new elements have been 
introduced, and wider adjustments arc waiting to be made 
We feel this all the more, because the teaching and 
example of the West have entirely run counter to what we 
think was given to India to accomplish In the \Vcst the 
national machinery of commerce and politics turns out 
neatly compressed bales of humanit) which have their 
use and high market value , but they are bound in iron 
hoops, labelled and separated off with scientific care and 
precision Obviously God made man to be human , but 
this modem product has such marvellous square-cut 
fimsh, savouring of gigantic manufacture, that the Creator 
wiU find It difficult to recognize it as a thing of spirit and a 
creature made in His own divine image 

But I am anticipating What I w'as about to say is 
this Take it in whatever spint you like, here is India, of 
about fifty centuries at least, who tned to live peacefully 
and think deeply, the India devoid of all politics, the India 
of no nations, whose one ambition has been to know this 
world as of soul, to live here every moment of her life in 
the meek spint of adoration, in the glad consciousness of 
an eternal and personal relationship with it It was upon 
this remote portion of humanity, childhkd in its manner, 
wnth the wisdom of the old, that the Nation of the West 
burst m 
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Through all the fights and mtiigucs alid deceptions of 
her earlier histoiv India had icmamcd aloof, because 
her homes, her fields, her temples of worship, her schools, 
ivherc hci teachers and students lived together in the at- 
mosphere of simplicity and dc\otion and learning, her 
\allage self-government wuth its simple laws and peaceful 
administration — all these trul\ belonged to her , and her 
tlirones were not her concern Thc^ passed over her 
head like clouds, now tinged ivith purple gorgeousness, 
now black with the threat of thunder Often thei brought 
devastations in then wake, but thev iveie like catastrophes 
of nature ivhose traces are soon forgotten 

But this time it was diffeient It was not a mere drift 
o\er hei surface of hfe — diift of caiali*) and foot soldiers, 
richly capansoned elephants, white tents and canopies, 
stnngs of patient camels beanng the loads of royalty, bands 
of kettle-drums and flutes, marble domes of mosques, 
palaces and tombs, like the bubbles of the foaming wane of 
extravagance , stones of treachery and loyal devotion, of 
changes of fortune, of dramatic surprises of fate This- 
time It ^vas the Nation of the West dn\ang its tentacles of 
machinery deep dowm into the soil 

Therefore I say^ to yon, it is we ivho are called as int- 
nesses to give ewdence as to what our Nation has been to 
humamty ^Ve had knoira the hordes of Moghals and 
Pathans ivho invaded India, but we had knowm them as 
human races, with their owm religions and customs, hkes 
and dishkes, — we had never knowm them as a nation We 
loved and hated them as occasions arose , w'e fought for 
them and against them, talked wath them in a language 
w^hich w^as theirs as well as our owm and gmded the destmy^ 
of the Empire m w’hich w'e had our active share But this 
time we had to deal, not wath kings, not with human races 
but wth a nation — w e, ivho are no nation ourselves 
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Now let US fiom our own expenencc answer the ques- 
tion ^\^lat IS this Nation ^ 

A nation, in the sense of the pohtical and economic 
umon of a people, is that aspect which a whole population 
assumes, when organized for a mechamcal purpose 
Society as such has no ultenor puipose It is an end m 
Itself It IS a spontaneous self-expression of man as a social 
being It IS a natural regulation of human relationships, 
so that men can develop ideals of life m co-operation with 
one another It has also a political side, but this is only 
for a special purpose It is for self-preser\'ation. It is 
merely the side of po^ver, not of human ideals And in 
the early days it had its separate place in society, restncted 
to the professionals But when with the help of science 
and the perfecting of organization this power begins to 
grow and bnngs in harvests of wealth, then it crosses its 
boundanes with amazing rapidity For then it goads all 
Its neighbouring societies with greed of material prospenty, 
and consequent mutual jealousy, and by tlie fear of each 
other’s growth into powerfulness The time comes when 
It can stop no longer, for the competition grows keener, 
orgamzation grows vaster, and selfishness attains supremac) 
Trading upon the greed and fear of man, it occupies more 
nnd more space m society, and at last becomes its ruhng 
force 

It IS just possible that you have lost through habit tlie 
consciousness that the h\ang bonds of society are breaking 
up, and gwang place to mereh mechamcal orgamzation 
But vou see signs of it everywhere It is owmg to this that 
\s'ar has been declared between man and ivoman, because 
the natural thread is snapping which holds them together 
m harmony , because man is dnven to professionahsm, 
pioducmg wealth for himself and others, contmually turn- 
ing the wheel of poi% er for his own sake or for the sake of 
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the universal officialdom, leaving woman alone to wither 
and to die or to fight her oi\m battle unaided And thus 
theie where co-operation is natural has intruded competi- 
tion The very psychology of men and ivomen about 
their mutual relation is changing and becommg the psy- 
chology of the pnmiUve fighting elements, rather tlian of 
humanity seeking its completeness through the union based 
upon mutual self-surrender For the elements which have 
lost their living bond of reality have lost tlie meaning of 
their existence Like gaseous particles forced into a too 
narrow space, tliey come in contmual conflict wath each 
other till they burst the very arrangement which holds 
them in bondage 

Then look at those who call themselves anarchists, who 
resent the imposition of power, in any form ivhatever, upon 
the indmdual The only reason for this is that power has 
become too abstract — it is a scientific product made in the 
political laboratory of the Nation, tlirough the dissolution 
of personal humanity. 

And what is the meamng of these strikes in the economic 
ivorld, which like the pnckly shrubs m a barren soil shoot 
up ivitli reneived \agour each time they are cut doivn ^ 
^Nfiiat, but that the wealth-producing mechamsm is in- 
cessantly growing into \ ast stature, out of proportion to all 
other needs of society, — and tlie fuU reahty of man is more 
and more crushed under its -weight ^ This state of things 
ineMtabl) gives rise to eternal feuds among the elements 
freed from tlie ivholeness and wffiolesomeness of human 
ideals, and mtermmablc economic war is ivaged between 
capital and labour For greed of wealth and power can 
never have a linut, and compromise of self-interest can 
never attain the final spirit of reconciliation Thev must 
go on breedmg jealousy and suspicion to the end — the end 
which only comes through some sudden catastrophe or a 
spintual rc-birtli 

B E I — 4- 
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'WTien tlus organization of politics and commerce, Avhosf 
other name is tire Nation, becomes all-pow erful at the cosi 
of tlie harmon'j of the higher social life, then it is an eul 
dav for humamty 'When a father becomes a gamblei 
and his obhgations to his family take tlie secondary place 
in his mmd, then he is no longer a man, but an automaton 
led b} tlie power of greed. Then he can do tilings nluch, 
in his normal state of mmd, he would be ashamed to do 
It is the same thing i\uth soaetv "When it alloiys itself 
to be turned into a perfect organization of power, then tlicre 
are few crimes which it is unable to perpetrate Because 
success IS the object and justification of a machine, while 
goodness only is tlie end and purpose of man IVhen this 
engine of organization begins to attain a \fast size, and 
those who are mechanics are made into parts of the 
machine, tlien tlie personal man is elimmated to a phantom, 
e\ Clothing becomes a re\olution of policy earned out bv 
the liuman parts of tlie machine, watli no tinngc of pit\ 
or moral responsibility It may happen that eyen tlirough 
this apparatus the moral nature of man tries to assert itself, 
but tlie whole senes of ropes and pulleys creak and cry', the 
forces of the human heart become entangled among tlie 
forces of the human automaton, and only' intli difficulty 
can the moral purpose transmit itself into some tortured 
shape of result 

This abstract being, the Nation, is ruling India We 
ha\e seen in our countn some brands of tinned food ad- 
yertised as entireh made and packed without being touched 
by hand This descnption applies to the go\enuug of 
India, which is as little touched by the human hand as 
possible The go% emors need not knoiv our language, 
need not come into personal touch wath us except as offi- 
cials , the\ can aid or hinder our aspirations from a dis- 
dainful distance, the\ can lead us on a certain path of pohc\ 
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.•’jui thru pull u< buk lu.uu ^^lth ihr tn.uupul.uinn ol oflur 
red tope , the nc\\<p.iper< of hnt;l.ui(l, lu \\hn<( <oliunus 
I omlim •:trcei aceidrnt': are n corded \sitlt '^onir drien(V 
of patho*-, need but talc the *;(autjt'.t nolitc ol tal.uuities 
\\htth Ivappen m India over are**' of land sonietiinc'; 
than tlie hninh I'^le-' 

but we. who are uovcrmd, are not i men ab'tiadion 
We, on our '•ule, arc nulnidual'^ with liviin; '^eu’^ibihin s 
^Vllat come*; to u*: lu the *:ha])e of a ineir bloodltsv pohr\ 
ina\ pierce into the \cr\ core of oui lih , tna\ thitaten tin 
whole futuiL of our people with a jniptiu.d heipie^ne'^s ol 
cinaseuhtion, and vtl ina\ never touch the chord of 
humanlt^ on the other •:uic or tout h it in the inoq inado- 
quatclv feeble in inner Smh whohi5alc and universal 
acts of fearful ri'sponsibihtv man can never pcrfoim, with 
‘:uch a decree of “^vstcmatic nnawarencss, w litre he is an 
individual human bcintr 'Ihc=;e onlv become possible, 
where the in, in is represented bv an orto))us of absti actions, 
sending out its wngglmg aims m .ill chicctions of space, 
and fiMUg Us innumerable suckers even into the far-awav 
future In this reign of the N.ition, the govenicd aic pur- 
sued bv suspicions , and these arc the suspicions of a tre- 
mendous mass of orgamred biain and muscle Pumsli- 
ments arc meted out, which leave a trail of miseries across 
a large bleeding tract of the human heart , but these 
punishments arc dealt by a mere abstract foicc, m winch 
a whole population of a distant countr)' has lost Us liumaii 
personality 

I have not come here, hovvcvci, to discuss the question 
as It aficcts my own countr>', but as it aflccts tlic future of 
all humanity It is not a question of the British Gov'crn- 
ment, but of government by the Nation — the Nation which 
IS the organized sclf-inlcrcst of a whole people, where U 
is least hum.in and least spnilual Oui only intimate 
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e\pcncnce of the Nation is with tlic British Nation, and as 
far as the government b) the Nation goes there are reasons 
to believe that it is one of the best Tlicn, again, we ]ia\c 
to consider that the West is neccssar) to the East \Vc arc 
complemcntar)' to cacli other because of our difTcrcnt out- 
looks upon life which have given us different aspects of 
truth Thcrefoic if it be true that the spint of the A Vest 
has come upon our fields m the guise of a storm, it is never- 
theless scattering li\nng seeds that arc immortal And 
when in India ^\c become able to assimilate in our life what 
IS permanent in \Vcstern civilization, w'c shall be in the 
position to bring about a reconciliation of these two great 
w'orlds Then wall come to an end the one-sided dominance 
which IS galling ^Vhat is more, wc have to recognize 
that the history of India docs not belong to one particular 
lace but to a process of creation to w'hich vanous races of 
the world contnbuted — the Dravidians and the Aryans, 
the ancient Greeks and the Persians, the Mohammedans 
of the ^Vest and those of Central Asia Now^ at last has 
come the turn of the English to become true to this histon 
and bnng to it the tnbute of their life, and w'c neither have 
the right nor the power to exclude this people from the 
building of the destiny of India Therefore w’hat I say 
about the Nation, has more to do with the history of Man 
than specially wth that of India 

This history has come to a stage when the moral man, 
the complete man, is more and more giving w'ay, almost 
w'lthout knowing it, to make room for the political and the 
commercial man, the man of the limited purpose This 
process, aided by the wonderful progress in science, is as- 
suming gigantic proportion and power, causing the upset 
of man’s moral balance, obscuring his human side under 
the shadow of soulless organization We have felt its iron 
grip at the root of our life, and for the sake of humanity w^e 
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must stand up and give warning to all, that tins nationalism 
IS a cruel epidemic of evil that is sweeping over the human 
woild of the present age, and eating into its moral wtality 
I ha\e a deep love and a great respect foi the Bntish 
race as human beings It has produced great-hearted 
men, thinkers of great thoughts, doers of great deeds It 
has given nse to a great literature. I know that these 
people love justice and freedom, and hate lies They are 
clean m their minds, frank in their manneis, true m their 
fnendships , in their beha\aour they are honest and re- 
liable The personal experience ivhich I have had of their 
hterar)' men has roused my admiration not merely for their 
pmver of drought or expression but for their chivalrous 
humamty We have felt the greatness of this people as we 
feel the sun , but as for the Nation, it is for us a thick mist 
of a stifling nature covenng die sun itself 

This government by the Nation is neither Bntish nor 
anything else ,* it is an applied science and therefore more 
or less similar m its pnnciples wherever it is used It is 
like a hydrauhe press, whose pressure is impersonal, and 
on that account completely effective The amount of its 
power may varj^ in different engines Some may even be 
driven by hand, thus leaving a maigin of comfortable 
looseness in dieir tension, but in spint and m method their 
differences are small Our Government might have been 
Dutch, or French, or Portuguese, and its essential features 
would have remained much the same as they are now 
Only perhaps, in some cases, the organization might not 
have been so densely perfect, and, therefore, some shreds 
of die human might still have been clinging to the ivreck, 
allowing us to deal ivith something which resembles our 
ouTi tlirobbmg heart 

Before the Nation came to rule over us, we had other 
governments which ivere foreign, and these, like all govern- 
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merits, had some element of the machine m them But 
the difference between them and the government by the 
Nation IS like the difference between the hand-loom and 
the power-loom In the products of the hand-loom the 
magic of man’s hving fingers finds its expression, and its 
hum harmonizes with the music of life But the power- 
loom IS relentlessly lifeless and accurate and monotonous 
m its production 

We must admit that during tlie personal government of 
the former days there have been instances of tyranny, in- 
justice and extortion They caused sufferings and unrest 
from which we are glad to be rescued The protection of 
law IS not only a boon, but it is a valuable lesson to us It 
is teaching us the disciphne Avhich is necessary for the 
stability of civilization and for contmuity of progress We 
are reahzing through it that there is a umvcrsal standard 
of justice to which all men, irrespective of their caste and 
colour, have their equal claim 

This reign of law in our present Government in India 
has established order m this vast land inhabited by people 
different in their races and customs It has made it pos- 
sible for these peoples to come in closer touch with one 
another and cultivate a commumon of aspiration 

But this desire for a common bond of comradeship 
among the different races of India has been the work of the 
spirit of the West, not that of the Nation of the West 

— Nationalism 
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Helping others physically, by removing their physical 
needs, is indeed a good tiling, but help is more sub- 
stantial according as it is more far-reaching because 
' the need is greater If a man’s wants can be rc- 
moicd for an hour, it is helping him indeed ; if his 
ivants can be removed for a year, it will be more help 
to him , but if his iiants can be removed for ever, it is 
surely the greatest help that can be given him It is 
only with tlie knowledge of the spint that the faculty of 
want IS annihilated for ever , so helpmg man spintually 
IS the best help that can be extended to him He ivho gives 
spintual knowledge is the greatest benefactor of mankind 
A spiritually strong and sound man can be powerful in 
c\ cry otlier respect, if he so wishes Until there is spintual 
strength in man, even physical needs cannot be well satis- 
fied Next to spintual comes intellectual help The gift 
of knoivledge is a far higher gift than that of food and 
clothes , It IS even lugher than giving life to a man, 
because tlie real life of man consists of knowledge 
Ignorance is death, knmvledge is life Life is of vety’- little 
value, if it IS a life m the dark, groping through ignor- 
ance and misery Next comes, of course, physical help 
Therefore, in considenng the question of helping others, 
•we must always stni^e not to commit the mistake of think- 
ing that ph^’^ical help is the only kind of help that can be 
given It is the least important, because it can never 
brmg permanent satisfaction The misery that I feel when 
I am hungr)f is removed by eatmg, but hunger returns , 
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my misery can cease only when I am satisfied beyond all 
want Then hunger will not make me miserable , no 
distress, no sorrow will be able to move me Thus help 
which tends to make us strong spintually is of the highest 
type, next comes intellectual help, and after that physical 
help 

The imsenes of the world cannot be cured by physical 
help only Until man’s nature changes, his physical 
needs mil alwa-j^ anse, and misenes \vill always be felt, and 
no amount of physical help will remove them completely 
The only solution of the problem is to make mankind puie 
Ignorance is the mother of e\ul and of all the misery we 
see Let men have light, let them be pure and spintually 
strong and educated , then alone will misery cease m the 
world We may convert every house m the country into 
a chantable asylum, we may fill the land ivith hospitals, but 
human misery ivill continue until man’s character changes 

We read m the Bhagavad-Geeta again and again that ive 
must all work incessantly We cannot do any work which 
ivill not do some good somewhere , there cannot also be 
any work ivhich mil not cause some harm somewhere 
Ever}'^ work must necessarily be a nuxture of good and 
evil , yet we are commanded to work incessantly Good 
and evil mil both have their consequences Gkiod action 
mil entail upon us good effect , bad action bad But 
good and bad both forge fetters for the soul The solution 
reached m the Geeta in regard to this cramping influence 
of work IS, that if we do not attach ourselves to it, it will 
not hold our soul in bondage We shall try to understand 
Avhat IS meant by this “ non-attachment ” to work 

This is the one central idea in the Geeia , work incessant- 
ly, but be not attached to it Samskara can be translated 
very nearlv by “ inherent tendency” To use the simile 
of a lake for the mind, no npple or wave that rises in it, 
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dies out entirely, but it lca\cs a mark and there is a 
possibility of that N\avc coming out again This mark, 
with the possibility of the wave rcappeanng, is i\hat 
is called Samskora Ever^’ work that we do, cver)^ mo\e- 
ment of the bod>, cver^’- thought that we think, leaves 
such an impression on the mind-stuff, and even nhen 
the impressions are not obvious on the surface, thev 
work in the subconscious icgion of the brain \Vhat 
we arc is determined every moment by the sum total 
of these impressions on the mind What I am just 
at this moment, is the effect of the sum total of all the im- 
pressions of mv past life This is really what is meant bv 
character , each man’s character is determined by the 
sum total of these impressions If good impressions pre- 
\ ail, the character becomes good , if bad, it becomes bad 
If a man continuously hears bad nords, thinks bad thoughts, 
does bad acts, his mind will be full of bad impressions , 
and tlicy mil influence his thought and ivork without his 
being conscious of the fact These bad impressions will 
ahvays be w'orking, and their resultant must be eiil, and 
the man wall be a bad man he cannot lielp it Tlie 
sum total of these impressions m him mil create a strong 
motive powder for doing bad acts He ^\^ll be like a machine 
in the hands of his impressions, and they i\all foice lum to 
do e\al Similarly, if a man thinks good thoughts and does 
good w'ork, the sum total of then impressions waU be good , 
and this, in a similar manner, wall force him to do good 
even in spite of himself ^Vlien a man has done so much 
good ivork and drought so mimy good droughts that there 
is an irresistible tendency m him to do good in spite of 
himself and e\ en if he washes to do evil, his mind, as the 
sum total of his tendencies, wall not alloiv him to do so , 
these wall hold him back "When such is the case, the man s 
good character is said to be established 
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As the tortoise tucks its feet and head inside the shell 
and will not come out c\cn though you may break the 
shell into pieces, even so tlic character of the man who has 
control over his motives and organs, is unchangeably 
established He controls his oi\ti inner forces, and nothing 
can draw them out against his will Bv this continuous 
reflex of good droughts and good impressions moving over 
the surface of die mind, the tendenev to do good becomes 
strong, and in consequence we arc able to control the 
Indriyas (sense-organs, the nerve-centres) Thus alone 
is character formed, and only a man of character can 
get at truth Such a man is safe for ever , he cannot do 
any evil You may place him in any company, but there 
will be no danger for him There is a still higher state 
than havang diis good tendency, and that is the desire for 
liberation You must remember diat fiecdom of the soul is 
the goal of all s^^tems of Toga, and each one of these equally 
leads to the same result Through vs ork alone men may 
get vsdiere Buddha got largely through meditation or Ghnst 
through prayer Buddha was a Jnam, Ghnst was a BhaUa, but 
the same goal was reached by bodi of them The difflculty 
IS here Liberation means full freedom — freedom from 
die bondage of good, as well as from the bondage of cvul 
A golden cliam is as much a chain as an iron one There 
IS a thorn in my finger, and I use another to take die first 
one out, and when I have taken it out, I dirow both of them 
aside I have no necessitv' for keeping the second dioni, 
because it is a thorn after all So bad tendencies are to 
be counteracted by good ones, and bad impressions on 
the imnd should be removed by the fresh waves of good 
ones, until all that is evnl almost disappears, or is subdued 
and held m control in a comer of die mind , but after diat, 
the good tendencies also have to be removed Thus 
the “ attached ” becomes the " unattached ” Work, but 
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let not the action or the tliought pioducc a deep impression 
on \ our mmd Let the ripples come and go, let great actions 
proceed from the muscles and the brain, but let them not 
make any deep impression on the soul. 

How can this be done ^ We see that the impression 
of evcr>'^ Action to which we get attached remains I 
may meet hundreds of persons during the day, and among 
them meet also one wliom I love , but when I retire at 
night and try to think of all the faces I saw, only one face 
comes before the mind’s eye — the face which I saw perhaps 
only for one minute, and which I loved , all the others 
have vanished Owing to my attachment to a particular 
person, his face caused a deeper impression on my mind 
than those of the others. But physically, the impressions 
have all been the same 

Therefore, be “ unattached ”, let the brain centres 
v ork , work incessantly, but let not the mmd be affected 
Work as if you were a stianger in this land, a sojourner , 
work incessantly, but do not bind yourselves , bondage 
IS terrible This world is not our habitation, it is only 
one of the many stages through which we are passing 
Remember the great teaching of the Sankhya^ “ The 
whole of nature is for the soul, not the soul for nature ” 
The very reason for nature’s existence is education of tlie 
soul , It has no other meaning , it is there because the soul 
must have knowledge, and through knowledge free itself 
If we remember this always, we shall never be attached to 
nature , we shall know that nature is a book which we 
are to read, and that when we have gamed the required 
knowledge, the book is of no more value to us We 
are identifying ourselves mth nature , we are thinkmg 
that the soul is for nature, that the spirit is for the flesh, 
and, as the common saying has it, we think that man 
“lives to eat” and not “eats to hve ” We are continually 
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making this mistake, we are regarding nature as oursehes 
and are becoming attached to it, and as soon as this 
attachment comes, there is the deep impression on tlie 
soul, which binds us doim and makes us work not as 
freemen but as slaves 

The gist of tlus teaclung is that you should ivork 
like a master and not like a slave, work incessantly, but do 
not do slave’s work Do you not see how everybody works ^ 
Nobody can be altogether at rest , ninety-nine per cent of 
men work like slaves, and the result is miser)”^ , it is all 
selfish work But work uith freedom, inspired bv 
love ' The word “ Love ” is ver^'^ difficult to understand , 
love never comes until there is freedom There is no true 
love possible in the slave If you buy a slave and tie him 
down in chains and make him work for you, he ivill work i 
like a drudge, but there will be no love in him So ivhen 
we ourselves work for the things of the world as sla\es, 
there can be no love in us, and our work is not true ivork 
This IS true of worlr done foi relatives and friends, 
and IS true of work done for ourselves Selfish work is 
slave s u ork , and here is a test Ever^^ act of love brings 
happiness , there is no act of love wluch does not bnng 
peace and blessedness in its tram Real existence, leal 
knowledge, and real love are eternally connected vwtli one 
another, the three in one , where one of them is, the others 
also must be , tliey arc the three aspects of the One without 
a second— the Existence-Know ledge-Bhss IVhcn tins 
existence becomes relative, we see it as the world , this 
knowledge becomes in its turn modified into the knowdedge 
of the tiling^ of the world , and this bliss forms the founda- 
tion of all true lov c known to the heart of man Therefore 
true love can never react so as to cause pain either to the 
lover or to the beloved Suppose a man lov'^es a woman , 
he wishes to have her all to himself and feels extrcmclv 
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jealous about every movemeiit of hers , he wants her to sit 
near him, to stand near him, and to eat and move at his 
bidding He is a slave of desire and wshes to have her as 
his slave That is not love , it is a kind of morbid affection 
of the slave, insinuating itself as love It cannot be love, 
because it is painful , if she does not do what he wants, it 
brings lum pain To love there is no painful reaction , 
love only brings a reaction of bliss , if it does not, it is not 
love , it is something else ^Vhen you have succeeded 
in loving your husband, your wife, your cluldren, the 
whole world, tlie universe, m such a manner that theie 
is no reaction of pain or jealousy, no selfish feeling, then 
YOU are in a fit state to be unattached 

Knshna says “ Look at Me, Aijuna ' If I stop 
from work for one moment, the whole umverse wall decay I 
have notliing to gam from work , I am tlie- one Lord, but 
"why do I ivork ^ Because I love the wwld ” God is 
unattached because He loves , - real love makes us un- 
attached "Wherever there is attachment, clinging to the 
-'things of the world, you must kno\v that it is all physical 
love — an attraction among particles of matter If 
lovers cannot get near enough, they feel pain But 
w’here there is real love, this does not rest on physical 
attachment at all Lovers may be a tliousand miles aivav 
from each otlier, but their love does not die, and wall 
never produce any painful reaction 

To attain this unattachment is almost a life s w ork, but 
as soon as we have reached this point, ive hai^e attained the 
goal of lo\ e and become free , the bondage of nature falls 
from us, and we see nature as she is , she forges no more 
chains for us , we stand entirel) free and take not the results 
of work into consideration ; wLo then cares for w^hat these 
may be ^ 

Do you ask an\ thing of vour children m return for 
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what you have given them ^ It is your duty to work for 
them, and there the matter ends In whatever you do for 
a particular person, a city, or a state, assume the same 
attitude towards it as you have towards your children — 
expect nothing m return If you can invariably take the 
position of a giver, m winch everything given by you is a 
free offenng to the world, without any thought of return, 
your work will bnng you no attachment Attachment 
comes only where we expect a return 

If working like slaves results in selfish attachment, 
workmg as masters of our own rmnd gives nse to the 
bliss of non-attachment We often talk of right and 
justice, but we find that in this world right and jusbce are 
mere baby’s talk There are two things which guide the 
conduct of men might and mercy The exercise of 
might is invanably an act of selfishness All men and 
women try to make the most of whatever power or ad- 
vantage they have Mercy is heavenly , to be good, 
we have all to be merciful Even jusbce and nght should 
stand on mercy All thought of obtaining return for the 
work we do, hinders our spiritual progress , nay, m the end 
It bnilgs misery There is another way in which this idea 
of mercy and selfless chanty can be put into practice , 
that is, by looking upon work as “ worship ” in case we 
believe in a Personal God Here we give up all the fruits 
of our work unto the Lord, and, worshipping Him thus, 
we have no nght to expect anything from mankind for 
what we do The Lord Himself works incessantly and is 
ever ivithout attachment Just as water cannot wet the 
lotus leaf, so work cannot bind the unselfish man by giving 
nse to attachment to results The selfless and unattached 
man may live in the very heai t of a crowded and sinful city, 

■) ct he will not be touched by sm 

Isow ^ou see what harma-Yoga is , — icadmess to act 
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and help evei7 one, wthout any thought of return. Never 
vaunt of your gifts to the poor or expect their gratitude, 
but rather be giateful to them for giving you the opportunity 
of practising chanty Thus it is plain that to be an ideal 
householder is much more difficult than to be an ideal 
Samiyasi, the true life of action is indeed harder than 
tlie equally true life of i enunciation 


— Selections from Swami Vwekananda 



NATIONAL IDEALS 


By Lala Lvjpat Rai 

^Ve should come to a clear conccjition of \\hat our 
national ideals consist of Do we i\ant to be part of the 
“ civilized world,” and make our contribution to its progress, 
by tliought and action, or do we uant to be an isolated 
national unit, happy m oui retirement and isolation ^ Of 
course, ^se want political liberty, economic independence, 
social sohdanty and religious ficcdom, but to ^\llat end ^ 
Are these things ends m themselves or onh a means to some 
other and higher end ^ If so, what is it ^ 

Some will say tliat salvation is the ultimate end we 
desire But what is meant bv salvation ^ Is it the J\’'trTana 
of Buddlnsm, the merging of the individual soul in the 
supreme soul of the Vedanta, the temporary' bliss of the 
Arya Samaj, the Mukti of the Chnstian or the paradise of 
the orthodox Moslem ^ Or arc these, after all, onh de- 
lusions ^ The real salvation lies in freedom from miseiv, 
poverty', disease, ignorance and slavery' of every kind, in 
this life, now and here for oursehes and hereafter for our 
successors There are religions which enjoin on their 
followers the duty' ofsuffenng all tile pangs of misery', pover- 
ty', disease, ignorance and slavery', m order to have the 
certainty' of bliss and happiness in the life to come In 
fact, this IS more or less the tendenev of all religions ivliich 
ha^e been well-estabhshed 

From tlie earnestness which all classes of Indians arc 
display'ing in fighting misery', poverty', disease, ignorance, 
and slavery , it appears that they' have made up their minds 
on one question at least whatever tlicir ultimate aim 
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may be, MuUi or Nirvana, our people do not want misery, 
poverty, disease, ignorance and slavery either for them- 
selves or for their children. Hindus (Sanatanists, Arya 
Samajists, Brahmo Samajistsj Vcdantists and others), 
Moslems, Chnstians, arc all agieed on this point Every 
one is tr>'ing to explain his dogma oi cieed in such a 
way as to make the pursuit of happiness in this world, 
through the acquisition of wealth and health and 
knowledge, a desirable end The natural bent of the 
human mind is also m the same direction 

But pnests, prophets and reformeis are not dead, nor 
do they show any signs of death They are just hiding then 
heads and biding their time 'With the least encourage- 
ment they come out into the open and stai t tlieir poisonous 
propaganda A life of renunciation and poverty is still 
the ostensible goal of every religion Sannyasis, Dervishes 
and monks aie still our ideals of human perfection Even 
tlie most rational and liberal-minded refoimer respects and 
admires them Men of religion we call them , and hence 
our instinctive, deep-rooted sentiment is in their favour 
What IS worse, educated men, who arc neither priests nor 
monks, and who, m most cases, do not themselves lead a 
life of asceticism, are holding up that ideal for their younger 
countrymen 

Every religion preaches sublime spintual pimciples, 
but religious teaching, as ordinarily understood, invanably 
lays emphasis on the negation of life, and not on its full 
realisation 

Higher Hindu religion teaches that salvation lies m 
Jnan which is not mere knowledge, but realized know- 
ledge It insists that those who aspire to this 
must live a full life, albeit a controlled life They 
must do their full share of duty to society and learn 
all the lessons of worldly life They could next i enounce 

B E I — 5 
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only certain phases of life in favour of others Renun- 
ciation did not in ancient times invoke an exaltation of 
poverty over wealth, but only freedom from the obliga- 
tions of propert) at a certain stage of one’s life In fact, the 
most ancient literature of the Hindus makes no mention, 
except by far-fetched implication, of Sanuj'asis All the 
great Risins and Mums of the past had propert), as Mell as 
family They preferred to live away from crowds onk for 
purposes of research, roga-Samadht or concentration of^ 
mind on the problems of life This was not an end in it- 
self, but a new social means to a social end 

It was not a desire for MulJi that led them to do it, 
but the \’try social and admirable desire of helping humaniU 
by attempting a rational solution of the problems of hie 
Look how this ideal w'as degraded m later times, until we 
came to exalt a life of mere renunciation as such, and to 
place It at tlie top of life’s edifice as a goal, an end, and a 
lighthouse It IS true the whole nation never practised 
It, but that was because it was an impossibility Mam 
people certainly did adopt it, until wc find that to-da^ 
a good part of the nation (sometimes estimated at 
one-fourth), having abandoned all productive economic 
w'ork, engages itself m preaclimg the viitucs of rciumcia- 
tion and m making people believe that next to becoming a 
Sadhu himself, the best thing for a man to do to avoid dam- 
nation is to feed and maintain Sadhus 

I am afraid what I have said of Hinduism is also more 

or less true of Mohammedanism and of Chnstianiti So 

* 

deep-rooted is the sentiment that even iconoclastic reform- 
ing agencies like the Arya Samaj, the Brahmo Samaj and 
the Vivekananda Mission among the Hindus often dnft 
m the same diiection Then hymns, songs and praycis 
are still brimful of that spirit At the time when 
English education was introduced m India, this fatal 
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tendency towards the negation of life was a substantial 
part of the national character. We may defend our res- 
pective religions against the charge of having taught this 
negation, but we cannot with any honesty deny tlie 
prevalence of this spirit to an alarming extent among 
our people Nor can we conceal that, more or less, 
oui literature is full of tins tendency We may call it 
an addition of degenerate times, but there it is No 
one reading this literature can evade the subtle influence 
of this all-pen ading tendency Oui Epics are tlie most 
human documents tve possess, yet c\en they are not free 
from tins spint 

Now It must be adnntted that the present awakening, the 
protest against this tendency, owes its ongin to foieign edu- 
cation, hotvever godless it may have been Sometimes I 
feel thankful for its very godlcssness But for this educa- 
tion there might have been no awakening, or, to be more 
accurate, the a-\vakemng xmght have been indefinitely de- 
layed To my mmd the first need of India is the absolute 
destruction of this tendency towards tlie negation of life 
It is the fundamental basis of our whole national weakness. 
Christianity too has tins tendency , but if the Christian 
nations had adhered to true Chnstianity, they ivould have 
made no progress at all It is not Christiamty that has 
produced the improvements in modern life Progress m 
Europe has been made in spite of Chnstiamty The 
most important work befoie us, then, is to change the 
psychology of our people , to create m them an interest m, 
or zest for, real life 

The idea of life generally prevailuig in India is that it is 
a necessary' evil That hfh itself is a misery and a mis- 
fortune from winch it is desirable to escape, is so deeply 
written in the souls of our people that it is not easy to 
efface it ^\^lat India n6eds is an earnest, indely spread. 
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persistent effort to teach and preach the gospel of life That 
life IS real, precious, earnest, invaluable, — to be prized, 
presen ed, prolonged and enjoyed, is not so obxnous to our 
people as it should be Not that Indians do not value 
life — the \ast bulk of them prefer mere Imng to 
honourable living 

Ancient Hindus seem to have had a clear idea of die 
amount of energ)^ Uiat had been expended in the 
evolution of man It is so deep-rooted that every Hindu 
laistic will tell you wliat a pniulege it is to be bom 
a human being So far he is all right The trouble 
begms when he starts to consider the aim of life As to that, 
he is being told day in and day out that supreme merit 
lies 111 killing desire, in escaping from the hfe of die senses 
so as to escape from die pain of rebirth This neccssaril) 
leads him to shun life, to belittle it, and eventually to es- 
cape from It if he can I admit that this is a perversion of 
the onginal doctnne, and that there is no sufficient sanction 
for It in die ancient senpture , but this is the pre\ ailing 
belief 

The first aim of a national system of education should 
be to destroy this belief 

The attempt to live in the past is not onlv futile but 
also foolish , what we need to take care of is the futuic 
If India of the future is to live a full, healdiy and vigorous 
hfe commensurate wth the importance which attaches to 
It by virtue of its human and other resources, it must come 
into closer touch with the rest of the world If it is to 
occup\ Its rightful place among the nations of the globe. 

It must make die most profitable and the most efi'ectivc 
use of Its human potentialities 

Sanskrit is a perfect language, like Latin and Greek, 
ha\ing a great and valuable literature They are 
sisters in this respect But Europe and America arc 
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people aie to profit therefrom, it is necessary that our 
tradei-s and commercial men should know as many modem 
languages as it is possible for them to learn first at school 
and then out of it The bulk of the nation must be engaged 
in agnculture, or manufacture, or busmess For all these 
pursuits a knowledge of the modem languages is almost a 
necessity Under these circumstances to compel boys to 
devote the greater part of their time to the study of a com- 
plicated, difficult, ancient language like Sansknt is such a 
flagrant misuse of energy that it is bound to reduce the 
general efficiency of the nation It is high time the 
nation made up its mind that the study of Sansknt, lilvc 
other luxunes, was for the few and not for the many 
It IS necessary only for purposes of research and culture, 
and for cnnchmg the vocabulary of the vernaculars For 
the many the study of modem Indian and foreign langu- 
ages must be insisted upon 

Descending from national literature to national methods 
of education, I must say at once that it Vvoll be a folly to 
revive the latter They are out of date and antiquated 
To adopt them will be to take a backward step 

The present school system is atrocious, and there is no 
doubt that the ancient system was m certain respects (mark, 
m certain respects only) much better The system actual- 
ly followed at the time of the introduction of Bntish rule 
had lost the best features of the more ancient one We 
are glad that the system then prevalent was rejected in 
favour of the Western school system 

Tlie subjeet is so vast and so complicated that it is im- 
possible to discuss It at any length here, but one cannot 
make oneself fully intelligible without making some more 
observations on it 

The ancient system which emphasized the personal 
relationship of the Guru and the Chela w'^as good in certain 
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icspccts but harmful otlieiwisc The personal iclation- 
sliip supplied the human element which is now missing 
This was a guaiantee of greatei attention being paid to the 
fomiation of habits which constitute character On the 
other hand, it had a tendency towards enslaving the pupil’s 
mind The aim of education should be to qualify tlie 
educated man to think and act for himself with a due sense 
of responsibility towards society Did the ancient system 
.iclueve tins ^ In my judgment, it could not The very 
oath administered to the Biahmachan and the benediction 
im^okcd by the Guru, if properly analysed, will show 
that the ideal was to reproduce tlie Guru in tlie person of 
the Chela The aim of ev'ery parent and every teacher 
should be to enable their children and pupils to be greater 
and better persons than they are themselves I shall 
be glad to be corrected if I am mistaken in this belief 
But die discipline enforced was too stnet, too mechanical, 
and too empirical The religion taught was too formal, 
iigid, and nanow A disproportionate amount of time 
was devoted to the memorizing of rules of grammar and 
texts It seems that the lelations between the teacher and 
the pupil were possibly freer m the times of the Upanishads 
than in tlie period of the Codes The s^'stem inculcated 
in tlie Codes is unduly strict 

But It was not peculiar to India The Arabs, tlie 
Greeks, and the Romans also had similai systems 

The fact tliat in spite of this drawback, the Hindu, 
the Greek, the Roman, the Arab and the Gathohe Chnstian 
institutions of mediaeval Europe produced so many emi- 
nent scholars, philosophers and junsts, is no proof of 
tlicir excellence Tins only estabhshes tlie capacity of tlic 
human mind to tianscend its envaronment and to nse above 
tlie limitations imposed on it by authority, be tlie authoritv^ 
that of the parent, tlie Guru, or the State 
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I am extremely doubtful if the s}stem of education 
advocated m the Codes was ever followed univcrsallv I 
have reason to think that it was mainly devised for (he 
children of the Brahmins Be that as it may, I have no 
doubt that it is impossible to rc-mtroducc it m India 
to-day I am also positive that it is detrimental to the 
sort of character we want to develop, nay, which \\c must 
develop, in our boys and girls, if we arc to keep pace with 
the rest of the world, in its onward march Our bots 
and girls must not be brought up in liot-houses They 
should be brought up m the midst of the society of which 
they are to be members They should form habits and 
learn manners which ivill enable them to rise to cvciy 
emergenev They should Icam to overcome temptations 
and not to shun them The world is full of temptation 
But It IS also a place foi enjoyment, provided one docs not 
injure oneself and others through it So long as one is loyal 
to the society in which one’s lot has been cast and towaids 
which one has social obligations, one commits no sin b) 
taking to the pleasures of life in a moderate degree 

Boys and girls must learn their social obligations wlicn 
in their teens To segregate them at such a time is to de- 
pnve them of the greatest and best opportunity of their 
lives The idea of having schools and colleges and uni- 
versities m localities far away from the bustle of city life 
and from the temptations incidental to it, is an old idea 
\vhich IS being abandoned by the best educational tlimkei-s 
of the world The new idea is to let boys and girls bd 
surrounded by the conditions of life in which they have to 
move and which tliey will have to meet m later life To let 
boys and girls grow in isolation, ignorant of the conditions 
of actual life, innocent of its social amenities, with no ex- 
perience of the sudden demands and emergencies of group 
life, IS to depnve them of the most valuable element of 
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their education The aim of education is to fit men and 
women for the battle of life , we do not want to com-^ert 
them into anchontes and ascetics Boys and giils of to- 
day are the cidzeits of to-morrow. From among them 
must come our statesmen, administrators, generals, 
inventors, captains of industry and manufacturers, as 
much as our philosophers, thinkers and teachers Even 
sound thinking, to be useful for practical purposes, 
must be based on a full knowledge of the different 
phases of life All life is social We are beginning 
to realize that the best social thinkers of the world ha\e 
been those who were brought up m the full blaze of the 
social conditions of their time and who had personal ex- 
perience of how men m general lived, and how they acted 
and reacted on one another 

In my judgment, it is not a sound idea to make an 
anchonte of a boy or a grl Boys and grls should 
have" every^ opportunity of seeing life, expenencmg 
Its shocks and reactions, and of getting out of the 
holes m wluch their ammal instincts and their youthful 
impulses put them Bo)^ brought up in isolation, and 
grls brought up behind the Pindah^ make very^ poor men 
and women Often they have been seen succumbmg to 
tlie first temptation they' came across They vTeck their 
hves from ^\ant of expenence and want of ner\e I am 
speaking from actual expenence Not that men educated 
m ordinary schools and colleges are always better, but 
at least others have not sho^\Tl any' supenontx' in 
meeting situations -winch arise from being throira into 
social conditions to which they w'ere strangers before M\ 
expenence justifies me in saying that the latter go to greater 
extremes m laxity' of character and looseness of behawour. 
Thev lack the power of adjustment 

It IS my desire to impress upon my' countix'men, w'lth all 
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tlir canir^Inc'^'i I ';s ,iiu! \\ ith all llir nnpltaM It ui I i\ . 
ihc sujiromc nctrssn\ of up thr aiuiqu tird jdt i ut 

bniigintj u[) bo\': and gitls ui an iimr)sj)li( ir fl uu'ii 
Bo\'; and i;irls slioulfl br iiraurl .k i oini idr . rallu r 
than as dcpi ndants. infmors ind Nubuidin \t» ' \\r should 

< \(cnd to thcni out ^lIll<^t rfUifKlrncr and t lu oiiraqc ib- 
solute Iranhnc-ss in llicin Instrid of Jtepiiu; thi M\r'; 
sepatato, \so should britu( them tovteliu r In tin imlitnient 
ijicatcr harm is done In ktcpinix them apart 1 1 nou 
I am treadme; on (hlnatt ground I’n iiidire and srnit- 
nicnt, aceunnilated dm nut < t ntunrs of iimimsi ribed life, 
irc all aq.unst me 'J he ilnntt< uill (onn b\ de'^ree 
But tome it must and come it will 

It will be so much w.istc of oppm tuint\ not to profit In 
the experience of other peoples Our idias of moralitv and 
dcccncx must undcrfio chanttc Out boss and itirK must 
grow in an atmosphere of fr.iiilness, freedom ind mutual 
confidence ^\c must do n\a\ witli suspicion and dis- 
trust It breeds Inpocnsv, s\cophaiir\ and disr.use 
Teachers and Gurus of Indi i must m future learn to set 
aside the lone of command and .luthonlv to whicli thc\ 
liavc liithcrto been accustomed Boss and giils arc not 
clay m ihctr hands to be moulded into pattenis of their 
choice That was a stupid idea if c\cr it existed ”1 lies 
arc In mg beings, products of nature, hcrcditx and cnsiion- 
ments Tlicy throb with the same impulses and desires 
and ideas as we do These impulses and desires icquirc 
sane guidance They cannot be regulated by mere 
authonty, or mainly by authorils, wnthout injurs- to their 
manhood and svomanhood We command the sotith 
to do things, of the righteousness and value of svhich 
they have not been convinced The result is a habit of 
slasush submission to authont) I recognize that sve can- 
not perhaps eliminate the element of command altogether 
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fiom the education and upbringing of boys and girls They 
must, sometimes, be protected from themselves. But tlie 
command should be the last step, taken with reluctance 
and out of a sense of unavoidablcness which comes from 
having otheimse failed to arouse an intelligent understand- 
ing in the child 

Paients and teachers must learn to respect the child 
No Japanese ever strikes a child, yet Japanese children 
are models of reasonableness The Japanese maintain a 
commendable attitude towards then children They treat 
the children as their equals and always address them as 
such They never criticise them harshly The use of the 
rod is absolutely unknowm m Japanese homes. Harsh 
language or expression of anger against children is 
ver) rare. The Japanese code of life is very stnet m 
certain respects It exacts stnet obedience and enforces 
strict discipline Japanese soldiers have earned a name 
for their high sense of dutv and readiness for self-sacrifice, 
but these come out of a traditional love for their countn,'^ 
and Its sovereign, rather than from fear of any penalties 
in childhood In shoit, the system that stresses tlie 
authority of the teacher or the parent, which is based 
on a suspicion of human nature and human tendencies, 
■which is distrustful of childhood and youth, which is 
openly out for control and discipline, which favours 
empmcal methods of pedagog)^, which has no respect for 
the instincts of the boy and the girl, is not an ideal system 
for the producUon of the self-rehant, asserU\e and 
dynamic t^^ie of men and women that new India wants 
I come to the conclusion, therefore, that a widespread 
levnal of the ancient or medieeval system of education is 
unthinkable It will take us centuiies back, and I am 
sure that the country'- wll not adopt it But I know 
that there are groups of people in India who are in love 
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By Gopal Krishna Gokhale 

Mr Ranade had great talents, and they \\erc joined to 
a prodigious amount of industr)^, and a singular depth of 
earnest conviction And for thirty-five yeais, this most 
remarkable man read, and thought, and wrote, and spoke, 
and ^vorkcd incessantly, almost ^vlthout a day’s break or 
holiday The matcnal, therefoie, on which one may base 
one’s address on Mr Ranade, is bound to bewilder and 
overwhelm by its very immensity Indeed it seems to me 
to be an easier matter to deliver a series of a dozen addresses 
on the different aspects of Mr Ranade’s life and life-work, 
than to attempt a general discourse such as I am expected 
to delnci this afternoon Thus w'e might speak of Mr 
Ranade as a man — one of the samthest men of our time — 
one, contact ivitli whom was elevating and holv , or wc 
might speak of him as a patnot, or as a reformer, or we 
might speak of liim as a scholai or as a teacher, or again as 
a worker, I belicte, the greatest worker of oui time Wc 
might thus ha\c a dozen different discourses, and )et not 
cxliaust our subject But a general address touching on 
all these sides of Mr Ranade s w'ork, and )et a\oidmg the 
appearance of meic commonplace obseiaations, is, m m^ 
opinion, a most difficult task 

The firet thing that struck anv one who came m con- 
tact with Mr Ranade, as undcrlvmg all his inaiacllou'; 

"^Speech del acred at the Hindu Union Club. Bombaj in 1903 
on the sicoud anniversary of Mr Ranade s death 
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pcrsonaliu, ^\as his pure fenent and profound painotism 
In all m\ cxpcnenccj I ha\c met onl\ one other so uttcr- 
1\ absorbed da\ and night, in thoughts of lus country and 
of her welfare — and that is Mr Dadabhai Naoraji To 
him India s past i\-as a matter of great, of legitimate pndc , 
but e\en more dian the past his thoughts were with the 
present and the future and this \\as at die root of lus 
matchless and astonishing acunti m different fields of 
reform His one aspiration through life was that India 
should be roused from die lethargv of centunes, so that she 
might become a great and h\ang nation, responsive to 
truth and jusdee, and self-respect responsive to all the 
claims of man s lugher nature, animated bv loftv ideals, and 
undertaking great nadonal tasks 

And It was this belief ardent and passionate which 
inspired all Mr Ranades activatv* in the field of reform. 
It was not merelv love of truth or impatience of eval diat 
made a reformer of Mr Ranade — these of course, were 
there but Mr Ranade vvas bv nature far too gende and 
forbearmg to cause pam to others bv an aggressive atti- 
tude tovards thar religious beliefs or social practices, if 
that pain could bv anv means be avoided There have 
been reformers — and great reformers — in die Iiistorv of 
die world and of India too who have preached reform 
and braved persecution for the sake of truth and of con- 
saence because thev heard a Higher ^'oice urging them 
to proclaim that truth at all hazards I think such men 
stand on a pedestal all their own — the highest on which 
man can stand Mr Ranades platform was not dus — 
he preached reform, not merelv because his conscience 
urged him to do so but also because lus intellect was satis- 
fied that wathout reform there was no hope for us as a 
nation 2vlen who preach truth for its own sake live real- 
ly for all humamtv , though their vv ords are addressed to the 
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people of a particular time and place Mr Ranade was 
content to live and work for his countiy only, and though 
he was a careful student of the history and institutions of 
other people, he studied tliem mainly to derive lessons from 
them for the guidance of his own countrymen 

I tlunk tins essential difference between Mr Ranade 
and other great reformers has to be clearly grasped in order 
to understand the true character of his work and teachings. 
Thus Raja Ram Mohan Roy took up his stand against 
idolatr)^ because to his mind the worship of idols was 
wiong in itself, was against truth, and as such called foi 
his denunciation Mr Ranade, too, spoke against idolatry . 
but It ivas mainly because it gave rise to loiv and grovelling 
supeistitions, winch impeded the progress of the nation 
towaids a higher stage of moral and religious life I want 
you to note tins point, because it explains much m 
Mr Ranade’s conduct which sometimes puzzled his 
fnends 

The next thing in Mr Ranade that struck us was that 
he was the most profound thinker among the Indians of 
our time, with a mind remarkably well balanced and 
fitted for taking comprehensive views of things, and a 
great sense of justice and proportion He was never in a 
huriy to draw conclusions, always seeking to look beneath 
the surface and trace results and growths to their hidden 
causes His views were based on wide reading and ob- 
servation, and were the result of mature reflection, and 
when once formed, they were urged upon the attention of 
his countrymen with a force and persistence which could 
only come of deep and earnest conviction Again, his 
comprehensive mind ranged over the entire field of national 
work, and perceived the necessity of a due co-ordmation 
between different activities — and this made him equally 
keen for reform in all directions — equally mteiested in all 
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mo\cmcnts — ulicthci thc) ;\cic for tlic icmo\al of political 
disabilities and thc icdicssing of administrative gncvanccs, 

01 combating thc c\ils of female ignoiaiuc and carh 
mat emit) and righting thc wrongs of ^^ldo^^s .ind thc dc- 
picsscd classes, or spreading a correct knowledge of thc 
economic situation of the coimti\, oi puiif\mg woi'ship 
and making it simplci and moic sjniitual But while re- 
cognizing thc ncccssitv of all these icfonns, he icalizcd that, 
above all, it was ncccssaiy foi thc mdnidual man to be ic- 
noxated m spirit, so that his springs of action might be 
purer, his ideals noblci, and his piactical hie courageous 
and devoted to w-oithy ends His ideas on these subjects 
he preached xvith gicat courage, canicstncss, and jicrsis- 
tcncc, but never w'cic they marred by am cvtiaxagancc of 
tliouglit or speech And his coimctions wcic ncvci dis- 
turbed by any amount of personal w'rong oi injustice 

Another striking charactciistic of Mi Ranadc was his 
gicat faith m w'ork One is filled with a feeling of wonder 
and awe, as one contemplates thc amount of woik 
w'hich tins gicat man did duiing his life — his might v brain 
incessantly engaged in acquiimg knoxi ledge and in nn- 
paitmg It with an cntliusiasm and an cncig) ol purpose 
laicl) witnessed m this land Not only wms his capacit) 
foi work phenomenal, his delight in it was so keen — he 
almost seemed to rcxel in it In it he h\ed and moved 
and had his being kpathy, he ahvax s said, w as our gieatest 
curse in these daxs \\ long opinions he could stand , mis- 
dncctcd actixity he could stand , but apathy filled him 
XMth deep sadness — that he found haidci to ox ci come 
He lumselt approached almost all xxork xxitli a ichgious 
sense of icsponsibilitv Just think of hoxx iiukIi work he 
xxas able to get thiough during his life ' His official duties 
throughout xvere heaxy enough , but thex did not come m 
thc w\ay of Ins doing for thc count!) moic xxoik m xauous 
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fields than half a dozen men could have together done 
The lauge of subjects that interested him was mde — philo- 
sophy, thcolog)% sociology', Instor)', politics, economics — 
all seemed to interest him equally His reading m respect 
of them was vast, and he tried, as far as possible, to keep 
himself m legaid to them abreast of the times Then m 
politics It IS veil knoini tliat, foi neaily a quaitei of a 
centuiy, he was the guiding spint of the Poona Saiaajanik 
Sablia All the best vork of the Sabha, in its palmy days, 
cither came from his hands direct, or else had to pass through 
them Under his guidance, the Sabha had attained the 
first position among the political associations of the coun- 
tiq% and its representations, for a numlici of veal's, had 
admittedly far more iveight mth Government than those 
of any othei Indian oigamzation In the field of social 
leform, his activity was boundless, almost fiom the day he 
left college to tlie houi of fiis death Constantlv ivnting, 
spcakmg, discussing, adwsing, helping, he took a leading 
part in evers' reform movement of his lime Of the Social 
Conference, he ivas die father and foundci , working for it 
with a faith that was a sight for gods and men His interest 
m rehgious reform was also deep and continuous, and I 
have never heaid am dung richer than some of his sermons 
He was a piofound thinker, and a frequent ivntei on econo- 
mic subjects, and his studies in Indian Political Economy 
are a valuable guide to those students ivho i\ash to apply 
their knowledge of Political Economy to the practical con- 
ditions of India He was one of the pnncipal orgamzers 
of the Industnal Conference that used to meet in Poona 
for some years, and of the Industnal Exhibition that was 
held during the time of Lord Reay And most of the 
industnal and commercial undertakings that have sprung 
up in Poona during the last twenty years owe a gieat deal 
to his inspiration, advice, or assistance He has left us a 
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History of the Maluattas, though unfortunately it is incom- 
plete Wlulc in Bombay, he used to take a leading part 
in the affairs of the University In addition to all these 
activities, Mr Ranade earned on a voluminous corres- 
pondence ^vith numerous friends and followers all over 
India For a number of years, lie received and replied to 
over twenty letters a day, and these concerned a wide vanety 
of subjects, from petty matters of mere domcstie interest to 
high questions of State poliey He was in touch with 
every earnest worker throughout India — lus heart rejoiced 
when he met an earnest worker — he noted such a man -with 
unemng judgment, and kept himself in communication 
with him ever after But it was not merely the amount of 
work that he did, which excited our admiration The 
spint in which he did it was, if anytlnng, even more 
wonderful 

Speakers and wnters have often remarked on Mr. 
Ranade’s robust optimism, which they have regarded as a 
part of his mental constitution No doubt, to a certain 
extent, it was so He had a temperament which was es- 
sentially hopeful It was this which made him note and 
gather together for use even the smallest signs of progress 
visible m any part of India To a certain extent also, his 
optimism sprang from the fact that his honzon was wider 
than that of others — he saw as from a mountam-top, when 
others could see only from where they stood on the plain 
below But It always appeared to me that Mr Ranade’s 
great optunism was mainly the result of his being so magm- 
ficent a worker It is generally those who do not work — 
who do not Idealize the dignity and the power of work — 
that give themselves up to preaching the gospel of despair. 
Mr Ranade was profoundly convinced that if only our 
people worked earnestly, their future was in their own 
hands Work was to lum the one condition of national 
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elevation, and he having fulfilled it so glonously m his own 
case, It was not possible for his mind to be weighed down 
by despondency 

For himself, Mr Ranade had clearly realized that 
patient and long-sustamed work was necessary before any 
appreciable results could be achieved A remark of his 
made to me m, I believe, 1891, has firmly fixed itself m my 
memory In that year there was severe scarcity m the 
distncts of Sholapur and Bijapur The Sarvajamk Sabha, 
of which I was then Secretary, had collected a large amount 
of information about the condition of these distncts, and 
a representation on the subject was m due course sub- 
mitted to Government It was a memonal m the pre- 
paration of which we had spent considerable labour and 
thought Government, however, sent us a reply of only 
two Imes, just saying that they had noted the contents of 
,our letter I was greatly disappomted when we received 
this reply, and the next day, jommg Mr Ranade m his 
evemng walk, I asked him “ What is the good of takmg 
all this trouble and submittmg memorials, if Govern- 
ment don’t care to say anythmg more than that they have 
noted the contents of our letters He rephed . “ You 
don’t reahze our place in the history of our country. These 
memonals are nominally -addressed to CJovemment , in 
reality they are addressed to the people, so that they may 
learn how to think about these matters This work must be 
done for many years, ^sathout expecting any other result, 
because politics of this kind is altogether new m this land 
Besides, if Government note the contents of \vhat we say, 
even that is something ” 

I have so far spoken of Mr Ranade’s comprehensive 
intellect, the balance of his mind, his patriotism and his 
great passion for \s'ork I wall add a ^vord or two about the 
nobility of his nature — his saintly disposition, which, e\cn 
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more than his gieat intellectual gifts, won for him the de- 
voted admiration and attachment of large numbers of his 
countrymen throughout India It is no exaggeration to 
say that younger men who came m pcisonal contact with 
him felt as m a holy presence, not only uttenng ‘ nothing 
base ’ but afraid even of thinking unworthy thoughts, while 
m his company The only other man uho has exercised 
a similar influence on me is Mr Dadabhai Naoraji 
Among Mr Ranade’s great qualities, one of the most 
prominent was his utter, absolute unselfishness As I have 
already told you, he ivas incessantly working in scseral 
fields, but never did he seek the least recognition, never did 
he think of his getting or not getting credit for this or that 
Indeed, nothing pleased him more than to do his work — 
not only political but also almost of every other kind — 
from behind somebody else His great anxiety was to get 
more and more men to be interested in and associated with ^ 
the work I do not think anybody ever heard Mr Ranadc 
say “ I did this, I did that ” It was as though the first 
person singular did not exist in his vocabular)' The 
humihty with which he sought to discipline himself almost 
tiU the last day of his life was another of his great qualities 
By nature he was very sensitive, feeling keenly injustice or 
meanness in any shape or form , but his constant effort to 
disciphne himself enabled him to preserve his calmness 
under the most ti^nng circumstances The normal state 
of his mind was indeed one of quiet cheerfulness, ansing 
from a consciousness of work well done, and from humble 
faith in the purpose of Providence But even when he was 
seriously displeased with anything, or disappointed ivith 
any one, or suffered inwardly owing to other causes, no 
one, who did not know him intimately, could detect any 
trace of that suffering on his face And never did any 
one — ^not even those who stood nearest to him — hear him 





itucr a won! <>1 tompliini anam'it those ^\ho might have 
done him ptrsonal mptrs Hr msistitl on Jiasing all at- 
tail<: on him in luuspipri'- t inhilK trad out to him He 
v\ .I.S roiotanlh btlorc tlu jnthlu monriapatUN or .mother, 
and his \ic\\s thrrrfisrr ramr ni for a good deni of triticism 
- fnciulK ,md uiifnendK —ahnosi Ironi da\ to da\ 'i he 
apprctiatiM notircs that .appr.iKd he did not .al\\a\s ic.ad 
through I Inow hrcaior I sonu timers had to rc.ul the 
papers to him -hr rarth nad them himself. Ins sight being 
(kfreim lint all unfnendK <nticism hr made a poml 
of hiarmg He w.-mted to Inou il there uas an> idea 
therein that lie eonld auept And m pin lase, even if 
there was pain m he.inng dl th.it p.K said, (hat jiam itself 
had Its diseijihn IP. v.ihu One moie great (juaht) of his 
1 would like to mention on this occasion, .md th.at was his 
readiness to hclj) all who sought his help— and cspcciall) 
those who wore weak and oppussed Hi w.ts .icctssiblc to 
dl — even the luimbleM — .u all hours of the da\ No one 
ever WTOic to him withoni loicning a icpK He listened 
paticntlv to e\cr% one, whether he w.es able to help or not 
This indeed w.is to him a pan ol his piaeiical religion 
I think that foi .ibovit tint tv scar* he represented our 
highest thought .and our highest aspiration, .ind it wall be 
long before we sh.all have .another like him in our midst 
\ oil remember iiow we wept for lum wlien he died Nevci 
before had such universal giief been witnessed m this land 
It was as though a mighty w.i\e of sonow swept over lltc 
whole country, .and even' one — high and low, rich .and 
poor — was equally touched by it But oui duty towards 
Mr Ranadc is surcl) not done b\ merely mouiaiing his 
loss The mcss.igc of Ins life must be recognised b) us, 
especially b) the voungcr gcnciations, as sacred and bind- 
ing The principles foi W'hich he laboured all his life — 
equality for all, and a recognition of the essential dignity 
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of man as man — are bound to tnumpli m tlic end, no 
matter how dark the outlook occasionally may be But 
we can all of us stnve to hasten that triumph, and herein 
hes the true dignity of our life “ Work and sacnfice for 
the Motherland ” This is the message winch Mr Ranadc 
has left us 
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By V S Srinivasa. Sastri 

I must begin wth an cxpcncncc which was equally 
joaTuI and revealing One day thirteen ^ears ago I was 
far away in Natal, opening a school-house which our poor 
countr)'mcn had built for themselves with no aid from the 
Government of the countr)^ An old man welcomed me 
m a Tamil speech He then recited a Sansknt sloka, crude- 
ly no doubt and incorrectly, but so as to thrill the audience, 
who hstened wth reverent awe, I no less than they 

The sloka is by a master and has a master’s ease and 
lucidity. Still in these days when Sansknt is not honoured 
m Its oi\Ti home as it should be, it wll not be amiss to give a 
translation — 

Leammg adds to the bnghtness of one’s countenance 

Learning is wealth secured beyond all nsk 

Leammg is the key to prospenty, renowm and 
bhss 

Learning is a teacher above all teachers 

^Vhen one goes abroad, learning is an unfailing 
companion 

Learning is a divinity without a peer It is to learn- 
ing that kings love to do honour, not to mere 
pelf Why, a person devoid of learning is no 
better than a beast 

You see the poet pnzes knowledge not for the matenal 
gams it may bring, but because it ennobles and elevates 
the soul above tlie grossness of the earth And I 
have no doubt that Indians in South Afnca, though they 
have gone there for the bare means of subsistence which 
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their motherland denied them, perceive vividly the high 
purpose of learning and cherish it with pious longing To 
thmk that in this land where scholarship and scholars 
have always been objects of veneration, we should now 
hear hberal education derided and denounced' And for- 
sooth^ because many well-qualified men are without em- 
ployment Is the only or mam purpose of learning the 
attainment of a living? Is it suggested that unemployment 
would be moie endurable when associated with nescience 
than when associated wath enhghtenment ? One actually 
hears the asseveration from persons apparently sane that 
high education unfits one foi the world’s work And some 
who wield authority hold that the poorer classes are wrong- 
ed by the spending of public revenues on colleges and 
similar centres of learning That I regard as one of the 
sinistei portents of the time The hberal professions, the 
pubhc services, social and economic uphft, unofficial hfe 
that keeps government straight by cnticism and direction 
and discharges the many functions that government can- 
not touch, all tliese require brains that have received the 
best training that academies can give Start high-grade 
technical and vocational institutions by all means But 
start them well and with guarantees of efficiency secured by 
adequate finance We have always demanded such 
institutions But let us not delude oui selves with the 
hope that they will cure unemployment Not impro- 
bably then graduates too will have to encounter enforced 
idleness, and in then case the e\al wiU be more lamentable, 
not less, because of the fewer remedies that are open Un- 
employment IS a most acute and distressing malady, and 
we aie bound to devise measures to relieve it But the 
measures must be calculated to achieve the end Let us 
not in oui vexation shut up colleges and schools The 
undeveloped faculties, idle biains, and undirected energies 
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of the )Oung will become a dangei to the community, a 
himdicd times more difficult -than the piesent unem- 
ployment Not until industries and manufactures liave 
been established on a laige scale, and economic prospenty 
assured to coming gencmtions, shall wc be ^vlthln sight or 
a sufficienc) of jobs foi our sons and daughters 

The prevailing distempei of the young assumes stiangc 
forms, some alarrmng ones too One of tliese is the power- 
ful fascination exercised on then imagination by the 
triumphant carcei of the dictatoi's ivho hold sway ovei a 
great part of tlic cmhzcd earth That the) abhor and 
destroy all forms of popular gotcmmcnt, that they hold 
freedom in uttei contempt, that thev ruthlessly suppress 
even tlie semblance of opposition and dissent, that the) 
aie bent on the le-estabhshment of the tyianny of tribe 
and race and colour wffiich mankind lias, aftei infinite 
tra\'ail, ncarh outgrown — these and smular indictments, 
do not w^eigli much in the scales of immature judgment 
against the glamour of then material success Have the\ 
not laised their people fiom the slough of despond^ Have 
diey not restored, maybe by force of arms, a sense of self- 
icspect to their nation^ Have the^ not enhanced the effi- 
ciency of then subjects, found them i\oik and food, and in 
a wnrd made tlieir In es ivorth li\ang ^ These achie\'-ements, 
how'evei won, nevei fail to secure homage (JMan has e\er 
bo%ved the knee to pow^ei, and it does not take him long — 
alas, contemporaiy events make it too plain, — to forget the 
dignity of the human soul, to pull down the images of 
liberty and mercy, and to instal in their places the hideous^ 
s)mbols of despotism and cruelt) ^ AVe all want great 
things done for us in India, don’t we^ Onl) w^e wmit them 
done m proper ^va)^s, justlv not harsliiv, slo^vl^ if need be 
but surelv ^\ffiat is done in a hurr) is undone in a hurr)’' 
too 
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Your democracy and your freedom, say these )Oung 
-sages, are fleeting and they change continually , they aren’t 
wortli the labour of pursuit and the care of custody But 
change or progress is their merit and their attraction 
Justice enlarges its bounds Freedom evtends its joys to 
new groups of men and women Education lends grace 
to countless lives m ever)' generation ^Citi7cnship was a 
tiny and precanous bundle of rights a ccntuiy ago, it is 
jiow a precious cargo, which has cost many tears, many 
years of manly struggle, man^ exemplary and heroic 
lives J But what a heritage* It has inspired the noblest 
and most stirring deeds, the finest, grandest poems are 
in Its praise 

At this pomt I would like to ferret and dnvc out of the 
temple of freedom some of the foul heresies which infest it 
But It IS an odious task and would take too long a time 
•One, however, I must belabour now and slay, if I can 
That the heretics are our oivn people and that the hercsiarch 
us among the Cardinals are no grounds for quarter The 
ibehef is general that civic nghts arc in danger only under 
ahen rule, and that the champion of tlie hbcrties of the 
citizen may go to sleep ivhile the reins of administration are 
un the hands of our kindred All history testifies to the 
contrary, m fact m some respects fraternal enmity is cap- 
able of more callous enmes than the enmity of remote 
cousms English law reports tell on every page of the 
hrave stand made by judges against the t^uanny of the 
TCing s ofiicers and their encroachments on the private 
citizen’s rights Sharply m the laws of Bntain and Amenca, 
less sharply m those of France, the powers of the Executive 
are demarcated from those of the Judiciary Good 
government is no substitute for self-government,” was said 
at first of a national government ) Even in Ramarajya a 
loyal subject might ask for the elementary nghts of atizen- 
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may be cajoled, bullied or bnbcd into doing Many 
don’t care to be bothered even so far Some persons of 
high quality, not an inconsiderable number even m ad- 
vanced democracies, refuse to have anything to do isath 
the penodical elections, being m a moral sense nauseated 
with the mtngues and cabals, the falsehoods and decep- 
tions, the peculations and malversations, the feuds and 
vendettas which degrade public life and poison the vciy^ 
spnngs of human character Here is scope for reform for 
generations of preachers and apostles, for organizations 
of resolute and fearless champions of public morals (If 
citizenship is not to be a delusion and a snare, a modem 
invention of Satan for the corruption of our |SOuls, we 
have to understand it m its beanng on our lives and on 
our society, and exercise it in a spirit of dutifulness and 
awe of the consequences _) The range of knowledge that 
we have to traverse is forhndable, including cver>'thing 
which IS not stnctly scientific, mathematical or antiquarian. 
The full citizen of to-day has m theory the responsibility, 
shared no doubt with thousands of others, for the happi- 
ness and welfare of the community'^ In this sense he is a 
kmg in miniatuie, for he can make and unmake govern- 
ments and take a hand, though he hardty remembers 
It, m moulding then character and conduct Just 
think roughly of the enormous sweep of the cum- 
culum that would have to be framed, if we projected 
a seminary for instruction m Citizenship Don’t be 
fnghtened I shan’t drag vou through any such agony 
Nor is it my intention to make a bogey of citizenship. 
Life is one large whole, and no part of it can be studied 
or pursued m rigid isolation from the rest “To each man 
according to his capacity and inclination ” I served a 
hard and long apprenticeship for the duties of citizenship 
and don’t consider myself half enough equipped , but I 
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xs.fi .1 ‘pjoh '-'■K^n tl’ pt»hiut.ui, n<it, I liojit in ih( '•nu'^tni 
in which ihr wnul wn'- nhrn .ipplnd n> nn Bui I 
don t ro ird nn tmnw .>v mnihrouil thi'' ivnuni; if 1 
nnpK'sun nn hcin r-^ lii *1 inu'i n miilut liplu imi ,i 
nu MstmK, thni ii is iu»i an ooupuion loi liu asn.itim oi 
till im rc chlcn.iiui . but th-t it has ihi ''tull whuh rnnobhs 
oiii Inis uui at ihc Sinn tunc lantv ihi innial si.nnii of 
nn.nl nuh Do not iiitoi hero bm >nsi \oii want sonn 
\arant hnuis. hill il up boiatisr \ou want \olunu foi \oui 
puin fiKuro b( I uist. \ou want to ha\i soni niiuhbour 
in the thioal bi i -usi \on vant \ntii bio'an loriinu 
rcjKurcfl 

Sonic of \ou wlio hiar me nun tlunl I am sontiwh.it 
nnvd up in nn uU.'s h m n .ijipi u ih.it in tN.thin"’ 
< Ui/rns)up as 1 do 1 itinoii tin disiiMitioii betvsecn Us 
KKidn, tint lor insiimc, tin piolmind Knowlrdm of 
.dl.nrs which n tojUMit ioj ,i C'abun t Minnin is a 1 umii\ 
for a nnri \otir who h.is no hiuh .unbition II is tint 
the l(M-bnoks s.-x\ sd, inon or lc5s bluniK 1 he nn.vl 
labouicr ni Ln^land who h-n urmed no niou ih.in the 
modicum of rompulsors cduiation knows htili of the 
constitution .'uid tlie laws but is told oiiK of two oi thicc 
namc-s amomj which Ik has to makt .i ihoiii Once m 
a wa^ the question of r> new dut\ oi the .ibohtion of the 
Lords ma\ emerge On these issuis iMrcmclv simpli- 
fied for his benefit, his ihnikim!; is .ipt to be muddled, 
and he \otes m lar^e measuic m igiioianie of the weights 
policies that hi mav be helping to settle, in howcsci 
small a degree It is even worse m India The ignorance 
and superstition oi the .iveragc voter place him .it the 
mercy of the unscrupulous w'lrc-pullcr, and lltc colom 
of the ticket .md the totem pnntcd on it are onh addition.al 
hindrances between Ins mlelhgcncc and the State 
problems tli.it he is supposed to pionouncc upon This 
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IS the pnmar)^ fact of all election politics, other factors 
like intimidaPon, colossal misrcpicscntation and bribery 
add thcmschcs to the welter m such wise as to upset all 
calculations and make what arc dignified with the name 
of appeals to the electorate gigantic gambles m sshich all 
connection between the ments of the issues at stake and 
the actual vote is completely obliterated Now judge 
what absurdly tenuous justification can be pleaded for 
the adoption of particular policies or measures 

If this is the case in lands where modern democracy 
takes Its rise, we seem m India to carr> the fiction to greater 
lengtlis I should be trespassing if I touched on contro- 
versial politics (But It is common ground that popular 
elections have degenerated into Augean stables We may 
not expect a Hercules any more) It is possible — there is 
no harm m stretching one’s fancy — that the svit of man may 
invent some method of ascertaining the general wall more 
trustworthy and less liable to abuse than a general election. 
And IS It allowable to hope that that invention may' be 
made in India for the punfication of our democratic 
processes ^ 

In totahtarian countnes, as one may expect, care is 
taken to mould young minds to the required pattern, 
which IS akin to that of the slave Education therefore 
is a close monopoly of government and has one and only 
one set of clear aims Bntam is at the other extreme 
and has encouraged, perhaps to the point of danger, a 
great variety of private effort On one point, however, 
even Bntish educational thought has recently come to a 
defimte agreement, viz , that all secondary education 
must have for one of its aims the development of a high 
ideal of citizenship Some authors have laid down de- 
fimte curricula for the purpose, and an exceedingly large 
number of good books are available, covering the whole 
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ground In a radio broadcast I am not expected to do 
more than bimg the subject to the noUcc of my audience, 
and ma) stimulate a little thought, not give it point or 
direction In India colleges have to do much of the 
higher work done m secondary' schools m Britain My 
obscixMtions therefore have ncccssanly to apply to both 
grades of institutions 

All the \\orld o\er, it is noi\ settled policy, though not 
ngorously practised in India, that the great professions of 
law, enginecnng, mcdianc, teaching, accountancy, and 
so on should be practised only by those ^\ho arc examined 
and certified by duly appointed authontics to be competent 
to practise them I have endeavoured to show tliat the 
kind and degree of knowledge required for the duties of 
citizenship or what may be called unofficial pubhc life arc 
very well comparable to tliosc required for the regular 
professions Ignorance, charlatanry^ hollow pretensions 
can do as much harm to society' in tlic field of politics as in 
the other spheres In fact, since great institutions and 
national affairs are concerned m this ease, the evils ^vlll be 
on a larger scale and less susceptible to remedy 

Another comparison, very relevant m this context, 
must be borne in mind The other professions arc confined 
to the few that choose them The seixnce of the pubhc is 
open to all, in fact in a sense obhgatory' on all While 
therefore what is called professional education comes after 
general education, preparation for pubhc life must take 
place along wth general education and as part of it. 
Se\eral questions of organization anse, which have not 
been sufficiently thrashed out I would respectfully invite 
to them the attention of the Education Department and 
professional bodies For mstance, are the citizenship 
courses to be part of the obhgatory or optional studies^ 
Are students to be exammed m them and required to 
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score .1 certain minimum of marls^ \rc cliplom.ts to be 
gi\cn’^ 

One suggestion of piactical \aluc mas be \cniurcd, 
riiough il mas be consiclercd far too premature i)s ten- 
sers ativc-mmded pcison<: \\ hs not mate .i (trtificaic 
or diploma of citi/enship a necessars cpiabfic.ition for those 
that stand as candidates for munieipal councils or liouses 
of legislature^ U is desirable to exclude dolts and nincom- 
poops from these responsible positions 

— Tin Other Jlarmom 



ECONOMIC VERSUS MORAL PROGRESS* 

By Mahatma Gandhi 

Does economic progress clash with real progress^ By 
economic progress, I take it, we mean matenal advance- 
ment without hmit, and by real progress we mean moral 
progress, which again is the same thing as progress of the 
permanent element m us The subject may therefore be 
stated thus Does not moral progress increase in the same 
proportion as matenal progress ^ I know that this is a ivider 
proposition than tlie one before us But I venture to 
tlimk that we always mean the large one even when we 
lay down the smaller For we know enough of science 
to reahze that there is no such thing as perfect rest or 
repose m this visible universe of ours If, therefore, matenal 
progress does not clash witli moral progress, it must neces- 
sanly advance the latter. Nor can we be satisfied with 
the clumsy way in which sometimes those who cannot 
defend the large proposition put their case They seem 
to be obsessed with the concrete case of thirty millions of 
Indians, stated by the lateSirAViUiam Wilson Hunter to be 
h\ang on one meal a day They say that, before we can 
tlunk or talk of their moral welfare, we must satisfy their 
daily wants With these, they say, matenal progress spells 
moral progress And then is taken a sudden jump, what 
IS true of thirty milhons is true of the umverse They 
forget that hard cases make bad law I need hardly say 
to you how ludicrously absurd this deduction would be 
No one has ever suggested that grmdmg pauperism can 

^Speech delivered at a meeting of the Muir Central College 
Economic Society, held at Allahabad on the 22nd December, 1916. 

— 7 • 77 
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lead to amtlung else tli.m moi-aJ degradation E\cr\ 
human bemg has a nght to li\ e and thcrerorc to find tlic 
wherewithal to feed himself and where neccssan to clothe 
and house hunself But ior tins \er\ smiplc performame 
\ve need no assistance from economists or their laws 

‘Take no thought for the morrow' is an injunction which 
finds an echo in almost all the religious scriptures of the 
world In a well-ordered societ\ die secunng of ones 
h\ elihood should be and is found to be die easiest dung m 
die world. Indeed, die test of orderliness m a countn is 
not die number of millionaires it oi\nis, but the absence of 
starvation among its masses The onI\ statement that li.is 
to be exanuned is, vvhether it can be laid down as a law ol 
universal application diat matcnal advancement means 
moral progress 

Now let us take a few illustrations Rome suflered 
moral fall when it attained high niatenal affluence So 
did Egv-pt and pt. aps most countnes of v\hicli v\e hare 
anv historical record The descend.uits and kinsmen of 
the roval and divmc Knslma too fell when dicv were roll- 
mg m nches. We do not dem to the Rockefellers .uid 
the Caniegies possession of an ordiiiarv measure of moralitv . 
but we gladh judge diem mdulgcntiv I mean diat we 
do not even expiect them to vatisfv die highest standard 
of moralitv AVidi diem niitenal gam has not neccssanh 
meant moral gam. In South .kfraa where I had die pn- 
valege of associating with dioimuids of our countrvmcn on 
most intimate tenns I observed .ilmo^t mvanablv 
that the greater the pav>e>^ion of ncho the greater was 
diar moral turpitude Our nch men to vav die least did 
not advvuice the moral struggle of pa^iivc rcs^^tance as did 
die poor Tlie nch men s sen'-e of self-respect was not '^o 
much injured vs that of the poore:>t If I \\erc not afraid 
oftreadme on dangerou': ground, I would even.come nc.irer 
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liomc and show how possession of riches has been a 
hindrance to real growth I venture to think that the 
scnpturcs of the world arc far safer and sounder treatises 
on laws of economics than many of the modem text-books 
The question \sc arc asking ourselves this evening is not 
a new one It was addressed to Jesus two thousand years 
ago St Mark has vividly described the scene. Jesus is 
in his solemn mood He is earnest He talks of eternity 
He knows the w'orld about him. He is himself the greatest 
economist of his time He succeeded in economising 
time and space — he transcended them It is to him at 
his best that one comes running, kneels down, and asks, 
“ Good Master, what shall I do tliat I may inherit eternal 
life^ And Jesus said unto him Why callest thou me good^ 
there ts none good but one, (hat is, God. Thou knowest 
the commandments, Do not commit adultery, Do not 
kill, Do not steal, Do not bear false witness, Defraud 
not. Honour thy father and mother And he answered 
and said unto him, Master, all these have I observed from 
my youtli Then Jesus beholding him loved him, 
and said unto him, One thing thou lackest go thy 
way, sell whatsoever thou hast, and give to the poor, 
and thou shalt have treasure in heaven and come, 
take up the cross, and follow me And he was sad at 
that saymg, and went away gneved for he had great 
possessions And Jesus looked round about, and saith. 
unto his disciples. How hardly shall they that have riches 
enter into the kingdom of God' And the disciples were 
astonished at his words But Jesus answereth again, 
and saith unto them, Children, how hard is it for them 
that trust in nches to enter into the kingdom of God ' It 
is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, 
than for a nch man to enter into the kingdom of God ” 
Here you have an eternal rule of bfe stated m the noblest 
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words But the disciples nodded unbelief as ^sc do even 
to tins day To him they said as \sc sav to-das ‘But look 
how the law fails m practice If we sell all and 
have nothing, we shall have nothing to cat We must 
have money or we cannot even be rcasonabl) moral ’ So 
they state their case thus “ And they were astonished 
out of measure, sajung among themselves, AVho then can 
be saved ^ And Jesus looking upon them saith, With men 
It ts impossible, but not wath God for isith God all things 
are possible Then Peter began to sa) unto him, Lo, we 
have left all, and have folloucd thee And Jesus answer- 
ed and said, Venly I say unto )ou, There is no man that 
hath left house, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, 
or ivife, or children, or lands, for my sake, and the gospel’s 
But he shall receive an hundredfold now m this time, houses, 
and brethren, and sisters, and mothers, .and children, 
and lands, ^vlth persecutions , and m the world to come 
eternal life But many that are first shall be hast, and 
the last first ” You have here the result or reward, if you 
prefer the term, of followang the law' I have not taken 
the trouble of copying similar passages from the other 
non-Hmdu senptures, and I wall not insult you by quoting, 
in support of the law stated by Jesus, passages from the 
^tings and sayings of our owai sages, passages even stronger, 
if possible, than the Biblical extracts I have drawai your 
attention to Perhaps the strongest of all the testimonies 
in favour of the affirmative answ'cr to the question before 
us are the fives of the greatest teachers of the world Jesus, 
Mahomed, Buddha, Nanak, Kabir, Chaitanya, Shankara, 
Dayanand, Ramknshna were men who exercised an im- 
mense influence over, and moulded the character of, 
thousands of men The world is the richer for their having 
hved in it And they were all men who deliberately em- 
braced poverty as their lot 
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1 <;houl(l not h,i\r labimrrd nn juunt as I h.i\c dour, 
if I (hd not brlicvc that, m so f.tr .is wr ln\c made 
(he modem matendisiic <ta/r our goal, \se are going 
doun lull m the path ol piogrrsv 1 hold tint eeonoime 
progre^sv in the sru'-e 1 )ia\r put it. is antagonistn to jrd 
progress Heiue the aiuiem ide d Ins been the linnta- 
iion ofactmtus promoting wealth 1 Ins dors mn jnit an 
end to all material ambition \\c should stdl ha\e, as we 
ha\c alwa\s had, m our midst people who make the pur- 
suit of wealth their aim ni hie. Hut we hue alw'a\s re- 
cognised tint It IS a fill fiom the uie,il It is .i beiutiful 
thing to know that the wr.ilthiest among us hui often fell 
that to have Kinniicd volunt.niK poor would have been a 
higher sf.ite f<»r them (filial von e.mnot sent God and 
M nnmon, u m eeonomie liuih of the highest value \Vc 
have to make our ehouc ) ^Vcs^c^l nations art to-d.u* 
groaning under the heels of the monster god of m.tterinlism. 
Hicir moral growth has betome sinnttd 1 hev measure 
their progress in Z" s d Ann nr.m wealth has berome 
the standard America is ilu tnvv* of tiu other nations I 
have heard manv of our coumrvmcn s.i) th.it w( will gam 
Amcncan v\calth, but avoid Amcnrnn methods I venture 
to suggest that such an attempt, if it were made, is foic- 
doomed to failure A\c e.mnot he ‘v\isc, temperate and 
furious' m a moment I would have our leaders tc.ich 
us to be mor.allv supreme m the woild Fins land of 
ours w.-is once, wc arc told, the abode of the gods It is 
not possible to conceive gods inhabiting a hand which is 
made hideous bv the smoke and the dm of mill chimneys 
and factories and whose roadvvavs arc traversed by rush- 
ing engines, dragging numerous cars ciowdcd with men 
who know not for the most part wliat they arc after, who 
arc often absent-minded, and whose tempers do not im- 
prove bv being uncomfortablv packed like sardines m 
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boxes and finding themselves in the midst of iiltei strangers, 
who would oust them if they could and i\hom they would, 
m their turn, oust similarly I refer to these things be- 
cause they are held to be symbolical of material progress 
But they add not an atom to our happiness Ihis is what 
Wallace, tlie gieat scientist, has said as his deliberate 
judgment — 

“ In the cai best records which have come doum to us 
from the past, we find ample indications that general 
ethical considerations and conceptions, the accepted 
standard of morality, and the conduct resulting from these, 
were in no degree inferior to those which prevail to-day ” 

In a senes of chapters he then proceeds to examine 
the position of the English nation under the advance m 
wealth It has made He says “ This rapid growth of 
wealth and increase of our power over Nature put too 
great a stram upon our crude cmhzation, on our super- 
ficial Chnstianity, and it was accompanied by various 
forms of social immoraht)' almost as amazing and un- 
precedented ” He then shows how factories have risen 
on the corpses of men, women and children, how, as the 
country has rapidly advanced m nches, it has gone down 
in morality He shows this by dealing with insamtation, 
hfe-destroymg trades, adplteration, bnber>^ and gambling 
He shows how ivith the advance of wealth, justice has 
become immoral, deaths from alcoholism and suicide 
have increased, the average of premature births, and 
congemtal defects has increased and prostitution has 
become an institution He concluded his examination 
with these pregnant remarks — 

“ The proceedmgs of the divorce courts show other 
aspects of the result of wealth and leisure, while a friend 
who had been a good deal m London society assured me 
that, both in country houses and in London, vanous 
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kinds of orgies were occasionally to be met with, which 
would hardly have been surpassed m the penod of the 
most dissolute emperors Of war, too, I need say no- 
thing It has ahvays been more or less chronic since 
the nse of the Roman Empire , but tliere is now un- 
doubtedly a disinclination for war among all civihzed 
peoples Yet the vast burden of armaments, taken to- 
gether with the most pious declarations in favour of peace, 
must be held to show an almost total absence of morahty 
as a guiding pnnciple among the governing classes ” 

Under the British aegis we have learnt much, but it is 
my firm belief that there is little to gam from Bntam m 
intrinsic morahty, that if we are not careful, we shall in- 
troduce/ all the vices that she has been a prey to owing to 
the disease of matenalism We can profit by that con- 
nection only if we keep our cmhzation, and our morals 
straight, 1 e , if, instead of boasting of the glonous past, we 
express the ancient moral glory m our own lives and let 
our fives bear witness to our boast Then ive shall bene- 
fit her and ourselves If we copy her because she pro- 
vides us wth rulers, both they and we shall suffer degrada- 
tion We need not be afraid of ideals or of reducmg tliem 
to practice even to the uttermost Ours mil only then 
be a truly spiritual nation when we shall show more truth 
than gold, greater fearlessness than pomp of power and 
wealth, greater charitv than love of self If we will but 
clean our houses, our palaces and temples of the attributes 
of wealth and show m them the attnbutes of morality, we 
can offer battle to any combinations of hostile forces with- 
out ha\nng to carr)' the burden of a heavy militia l^Lct 
us seek first tlie Kmgdom of God and His nghtcousness, 
and tlie irrevocable promise is that cverytliing mil be added 
unto us These are real economics S May )ou and I 
treasure them and enforce them in our aaily life' 
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By Mahatma Gandhi 

I passed the Matnculation Examination in 1887 It 
then used to be held at two centres, Ahmedabad and 
Bombay The general poverty of the country naturally 
led Kathiawad students to prefer the nearer and the 
cheaper centre, and the poverty of my family likewise 
dictated to me the same choice This was my first 
journey anywhere ivithout a companion 

My elders wanted me to pursue my studies at college 
after the Matnculation There was a college m Bhav- 
nagar as well as m Bombay, and as the former was 
cheaper, I decided to go there and join the Samaldas Col- 
lege I went, but found myself entirely at sea Every- 
thing was difficult I could not follow, let alone take 
mterest m, the professor’s lectures It ivas no fault of 
theirs The professors m that college were regarded as 
first-rate But I was so raw At tlie end of the first 
term, I returned home 

We had m Mayji Dave, who was a shrewd and learned 
Brahmin, an old fnend and adviser of the family He 
strongly advised my widowed mother to send me to England 
for three years so that I might become a barrister He 
turned to me and asked ‘Would you not rather go to 
England than study here^’ Nothing could have been 
more welcome to me I was fighting shy of my difficult 
studies at College So I jumped at the proposal and said 
that the sooner I was sent the better 

My elder brother was greatly exercised m his mind 
How ivas he to find the wherewitlial to send me ? And 
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was It proper to trust a young man like me to go abroad 
alone ^ 

My mother was still more sorely perplexed She did 
not like tlic idea of parting from me. She had begun 
making minute inquiries Someone had told her that 
voung men got lost in England. Someone else had said 
that the\ took to meat, and yet another that they could 
not live there without liquor . ‘How about all this^’ she 
asked me I said ‘'Will vou not trust mc^ I shall not he 
to you I sw ear that I shall not touch any of tliose things. 
If there were any such danger, w^ould Joshiji let me go^’ 

‘I can trust you here m vour natural surroundings,’ 
she said ‘But how can I trust you m a distant land^ I 
am dazed and know not w'hat to do I wall ask Becharji 
Sw'ami ’ 

Bccharji Sw'ami was ongmallv a Modh Bania, but had 
now become a Jam monk He too was a family ad\nser 
like Joshiji He came to my help, and said ‘I shall get 
the boy solemnly to take the three vows, and then he can 
be allowed to go ’ He administered the oath and I vowed 
not to touch wane, woman and meat Tins done, my 
mother gave her permission 

The High School had a send-off in my honour It 
was an uncommon thing for a young man of Rajkot to 
go to England I had written out a few' words of thanks 
But I could scarcely stammer them out 

I sailed from Bombay on 4th September, 1888 I did 
not feel at all sca-sick But as the days passed, I became 
nervous I felt shy even speaking to the steward I w’as 
quite unaccustomed to talking English, and except for Sjt 
Mazmudar, all the other passengers in the second saloon 
seemed to be Enghsh I could not speak to them For I 
could rarely follow' them ivhen they came up to speak to 
me, and even when I understood tliem I could say nothing 
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in reply I had to frame every sentence in my mind, be- 
fore I could bnng it out I was innocent of the use of 
kmves and forks and had not the courage to inquire which 
dishes on the menu were free of meat I therefore never 
took my meals at table but always had them in my cabin, 
and they consisted principally of sweets and fruits which I 
had brought with me Sjt Mazmudar had no difficulty, 
and he mixed with everybody He would move about 
freely on deck, while I hid myself in the cabin the whole 
day, only venturing up on deck when there were but few 
people Sjt Mazmudar kept pleading with me to associate 
mth the passengers and to talk with them freely He told 
me that law^^ers should have a long tongue, and related 
to me his legal experiences He advised me to take every 
possible opportunity of talking English, and not to mind 
maJung mistakes which were obviously unavoidable with a 
foreign tongue But nothing could make me conquer my 
shyness 

An English passenger, taking kindly to me, drew me 
into conversation He was older than I He asked me 
what I ate, what I was, where I was going, why I was shy, 
and so on He also advised me to come to table He 
laughed at my insistence on abjuring meat, and said m a 
friendly way when we were m the Red Sea ‘It is all very 
well so far, but you will have to revise your decision in the 
Bay of Biscay And it is so cold in England that one can- 
not possibly live there without meat ’ 

‘But I have heard that people can hve there without 
eating meat,’ I said 

‘Rest assured it is a fib,’ said he ‘No one, to my know- 
ledge, hves there, without being a meat-eater Don’t you 
see that I am not asking you to take liquor, though I do 
so ? But I do thmk you should eat meat, for you cannot live 
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'I thank ■) oil for youi kind adnce, but I have solemnly 
promised to my mother not to touch meat, and therefore I 
cannot thmk of taking it If it be found impossible to get 
on without it, I would far rather go back to India than eat 
meat in order to remain there ’ 

"We entered the Bay of Biscay, but I did not feel tlie 
need either of meat or liquor 

We reached Southampton, as far as I remember, on a 
Saturday On the boat I had ivom a black suit, the white 
flannel one, which my friends had got me, ha\ mg been kept 
especially for wearing w^hen I landed I had tliought that 
ivlute clotlies w'ould be the right thing ivhen I stepped 
ashore, and therefore I did so m white flannels Those 
w’ere the last days of September, and I found I i\as the 
only person w'earing such clothes I left m charge of an 
agent all my lat, includmg the keys, seeing that many 
others also had done the same, and feeling I must folloiv 
suit 

I had four notes of mtroduction to Dr P J Mehta, to 
Sjt. Dalpatram Shukla, to Pnnce Ranjitsmhji and to 
Dadabhai Naoraji, tlie Grand Old Man Someone on 
board had advised us to put up at the Victona Hotel in 
London Sjt Mazmudar and I accordingly went tliere 
The embarrassment of being the only person in white 
clothes w^as already too much for me And i\hen at the 
hotel I w'as told that I should not get my thmgs from the 
agent the next day, it being a Sunday, I iras exasperated. 

Dr Mehta, to i\hom I had wired from Southampton, 
called at about eight o’clock the same eienmg He gave 
me a hearti’ greeting He smiled at my bemg m flannels 
As w^e w^ere talkmg, I casually picked up his top-hat, and 
tning to see how smootli it w'as, passed mv hand oier it 
the wTOng ivay and disturbed the fur Dr Mehta looked 
somewhat angrily at what I was doing and stopped me 
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But the mischief was done The inadent was a \vammg 
for the future This was my first lesson m European eti- 
quette, into the details of ivhich Dr Mehta gently imtiatcd 
me ‘Do not touch other people’s tlimgs’, he said ‘Do 
not ask questions as ive usually do in India on first ac- 
quaintance, do not talk loudly, never address people as 
“ sir ” whilst speaking to them as we do in India, only 
servants and subordinates address tlieir masters that 
way ’ And so on and so forth He also told me tliat 
It was very expensive to live m a hotel and recommended 
that I should live wuth a private fanuly ^Ve deferred 
consideration of the matter until Monday 

Sjt Mazmudar and I found the hotel to be a tiymig 
affair It was also veiy^ expensive There was, however, 
a Sindhi fellow-passenger from Malta ivho had become 
fnends with Sjt Mazmudar, and as he was not a stranger 
to London, he offered to find rooms for us ^Ve agreed, 
and on Monday, as soon as w e got our baggage, we paid 
up our bills and went to the rooms rented for us by tlie 
Sindhi fnend I remember my hotel bill came to over 
£3, an amount which shocked me And I had practically 
stan'cd in spite of this hca\w bill' For I could relish nothing 
^Vhcn I did not like one thing, I asked for anotlier, but had 
to pay for botli just the same The fact is that all this 
while I liad depended on the provisions which I had brought 
with me from Bombay 

I was \cry uneasy even in the new rooms I woujd 
continually think of my hoqic and country' My mother’s 
love haunted me At night the teais w-ould stream 
down m^ checks, and home memories of all sorts made 
sleep out of the question It was impossible to share my 
miscrv with an^onc And c\cn if I could have done so, 
uhcrc was the use'* I knew of nothing that would soothe 
me E\cix thing vas strange— the people, their wa%s. 
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and even their dwelhngs I was a complete no\nce in the 
matter of English etiquette, and continually had to be on 
my guard There ivas tlie additional inconvemence of the 
vegetanan vow Even the dishes that I could eat, I then 
thought tasteless and insipid. I thus found myself bet^veen 
Scylla and Char^’bdis England I could not bear, but to 
return to India was not to be thought of Now that I 
had come, I must finish the three years, said the inner 
voice y 

Dr Mehta went on Monday to the Victona Hotel, ex- 
pecting to find me there He discovered that we had left, 
got our new address, and met me at our rooms He in- 
spected my room and its appomtments and shook his head 
in disapproval ‘This place won’t do,’ he said ‘We 
come to England not so much for the purpose of bookish 
studies as for gaining experience of English life and customs 
And for this you need to live mth a family. But before 
you do so, I think you had better serve a period of appren- 
ticeship wth — I wU take you tliere ’ 

I gratefully accepted the suggestion and removed to the 
friend’s rooms He was all kmdness and attention He 
treated me as his own brother, mitiated me mto Enghsh 
ways and manners, and accustomed me to talkmg the 
language My food, however, became a senous question 
I could not rehsh boiled vegetables cooked ivithout salt 
or condiments The landlady was at a loss to know what 
to prepare for me We had oatmeal porridge for break- 
fast which was fairly fiUmg, but I always starved at lunch 
and dinner The fnend contmually reasoned nnth me 
to eat meat, but I always pleaded my vow and then re- 
mained silent 

Day m and day out the fhend would argue, but I had 
an eternal negative to face him wth The more he argued 
the more uncompromismg I became Daily I -would pray 
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for God’s protection and get it Not that I had any idea 
of God It %\as faith that was at work 

One day the fnend began to read to me BcnUiam s 
Theory of Utility I was at my wit’s end llic language 
was too difficult for me to understand He began to ex- 
pound It I said ‘Pra} excuse me These abstruse things 
are beyond me I admit it may be necessan, here to cat 
meat But I cannot break m^ \ ow I cannot argue about 
It I am sure I cannot meet you m argument But please 
give me up as foolish or obstinate I appreciate your 
love for me and I know vou to be m^ w ell-wTsher I also 
know that you are telling me again and again about this 
because >ou feel for me But I am helpless A \ow is a 
vow It cannot be broken ’ 

The fnend looked at me m surpnsc He closed the book 
and said ‘All nght I will not argue anv more ’ I was 
glad. He never discussed tlie subject again But he did 
not cease to w'ony' about me He smoked and drank, 
but he never asked me to do so In fact he asked me to 
abstain from both His one anxiety was lest I might be- 
come veiy^ weak wathout meat, and thus be unable to feel 
at home in England 

That is how' I serv ed mv apprenticeship foi a montli 
Meanw'hile my friend had dcMsed another way of wn- 
nmg me ' His lo\ e for me led him to think, that if I per- 
sisted in my objections to meat-eating, I should not only 
develop a weak constitution, but should return to India 
an Ignorant man because I should nc\er m my aloofness 
reap the benefit of the English stav 

But I decided tliat I should put him at ease, that I 
should assure him that I would be clumsy no more, but tr)' 
to become pohshed and make up for mv vegetanamsm by 
cultivating other accomplishments isluch fitted one for 
pohte society And for tins purpose I undertook tlie all 
too impossible task of beconung an Enghsh gentleman 
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The clotlics after the Bombay cut tliat I was ^vca^ng 
were, I thought, unsuitable for English society, and I got 
new ones at a fashionable tailoi’s. I also nent in for a silk 
hat Not content with tins, I wasted ten pounds on an 
evening suit made m Bond Street, and got my good and 
noble-hearted brother to send me a double watch-chain 
of gold It was not considered quite correct to wear a ready- 
made tie and I learnt the art of tuning one for myself In 
India the mirroi had been a luxury permitted on the days 
when tlie family barber gave me a shave. Here I wasted 
ten minutes ever)' day before a large mirror watching 
myself ari-anging my tie and parting my hair in the cor- 
rect fashion My hair was by no means soft and cver)^ 
day it meant a regular struggle witli the brush to keep it 
in position Each time the hat was put on and off, tlie 
hand would automatically move towards tlie head to ad- 
just the hair, not to mention the other cmlized habit of the 
hand every now and then operating for tlie same purpose 
when sitting in polished society. 

As if all this were not enough to make me look the 
thing, I directed my attention to other details that were 
supposed to go towards the making of an English gentle- 
man I had gathered that it w'ould be the proper thing to 
take lessons in dancing, French and elocution French 
was not only the language of ncighbounng France, but it 
was the lingua fianca of the Continent over wluch I had a 
desire to travel I decided to take dancing lessons at a 
class and paid down as fees for a term I must have 
taken about six lessons in three weeks But it was beyond 
me to achieve anything like rhythnuc motion I could 
not follow the piano and hence found it impossible to keep 
time AVliat then was I to do^ The recluse in the fable 
kept a cat to keep off the rats, and then a cow to feed the 
cat with milk, and a man to keep the cow and so on My 
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ambiuons also grcNN like the famil) of the icihisc I 
thought I should learn to pla\ the \aohn in order to culti- 
vate an ear for ^Vestc^l music So I invested ^3 m a 
vnohn and something moie m fees 1 sought a third teacher 
to give me lessons m elocution and paid him a prcliminar)' 
fee of a guinea He recommended Bell’s Standard Eloai- 
Itomsi as tlie text-book, vs Inch 1 purchased And I began 
vsnth a speech of Pitt s 

But Mr Bell rang the bell of alarm in mv car and 1 
avs oke. 

I had not to spend a lifetime in England, i said to m> - 
self ^^^lat then vs as the use of learning elocution? And 
hois could dancmg make a gentleman of me? Ihe violin 
I could learn even in India I vs as a student and ought 
to go on vsatli mv studies I should quahfv mvself for die 
Bar If mv character made a gentleman of me, so mucli 
die better Odiervsise I should forgo die ambition 

Tlicse and similar thoughts possessed me, and 1 expressed 
them in a letter vs Inch I addressed to die elocution teacher, 
requesting him to excuse me from furdier lessons I had 
taken only tvso or three I vs rote a similar letter to the 
dancing teacher, and vs cut personallv to die v lolin tcaclicr 
vsath a request to dispose of die vaohn for any price it might 
fetch She was fnendly to me, so I told her hovs I had dis- 
covered diat I vs as pursuing a false ideal She encouraged 
me m die determination to make a complete change 
This infatuation must have lasted about direc mondis 
The punctihousness in dress persisted for ^ ears But hencc- 
fonsnrd I became a student 

Let no one imagme diat m> experience m dancmg and 
the like marked a stage of mdulgence in my life The 
reader vsnU have noticed diat dierc was a purpose bciund 
the chase The transition was dierefore eas> 

As I kept strict watch over my vsny of hvung, I could see 
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that It was necessaiy to economize I tlieiefoie decided to 
reduce my expenses by half My accounts showed 
numerous items spent on fares Again my hiang -with a 
family meant the payment of a regular weekly bill 

So I decided to take rooms on my oivn account, in- 
stead of h\ang any longer m a family and also to remove 
from place to place according to the work I had to do, 
thus gaining expenence at tlie same time The rooms 
were so selected as to enable me to reach the place of busi- 
ness on foot m half an hour, and so sat'e fares Before this 
I had always taken some kind of conveyance whenever I 
went anywhere and had to find extra time for walks The 
new arrangement combmed walks and economy, as it 
meant a sa\ang of fares and gave me ivalks of eight or 
ten miles a day It i\’as mainly this habit of long walks 
that kept me practically free from illness tliroughout my 


stay m England and ga\ e me a fairl)" strong body 

Thus I rented a suite of rooms, one for a sittmg-ioom 
and anotiier for a bedroom This ivas the second stage 
/The third w^as yet to come 

' These changes saved me half the expense But how' 
was I to utihze the time^ I knew that Bar examinations 
L did not require much study, and I therefore did not feel 
pressed for tune My iveak English ivas a perpetual ivorr)' 
to me I should, I thought, not only be called to the Bar, 

J but have some hterar}' degree as \vell I mquired about 
the Oxford and Cambndge University coui'ses, consulted 
a feiv fnends, and found that if I elected to go to either of 
these places, that would mean greater expense and a much 
longer stay m England than I w'as prepared for A fnend 
suggested that if I reallv ivanted to have the satisfaction of 


taking a difficult examination, I should pass the London 
Matnculation It meant a good deal of labour and much 
addition to my stock of general knowledge, without any 
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extra expense worth the name I welcomed the suggestion 
But the syllabus fnghtened me Latin and a modem 
language were compulsor)'-' How was I to manage Latin? 
But tlie friend entered a strong plea for it, ‘Latin is very 
valuable to lawyers Knowledge of Latin is very useful 
in understandmg law-books And one paper in Roman 
Law is entirely in Latin Besides, a knowledge of Latin 
means greater command over the English language ’ The 
argument went home, and I decided to learn Latin, no 
matter how difficult it might be French I had already 
begun , so I thought that should be tlie modem language 
I jomed a private Matriculation class Examinations 
were held even' six months, and I had only five months at 
my disposal It was an almost impossible task for me 
But the aspirant after bemg an English gentleman chose to 
convert himself mto a serious student I framed my oivn 
time-table to the imnute, but neither my mtelligence nor 
memory promised to enable me to tackle Latin and French 
besides other subjects within the given penod The result 
was that I failed m Latin I was sony but did not lose 
heart I had acquired a taste for Latin, also I thought mv 
French would be all the better for another trial and I would 
select a new subject m the science group Chemistry, 
which was my subject in science, had no attraction for 
want of expenments It was one of the compulsory sub- 
jects m India, and so I had selected it for the London Matn- 
culation This time, however, I chose Heat and Light 
instead of Chemistry It was said to be easy and I found 
It to be so 

"With my preparation for anotlier tnal, I made an effort 
to simplify m\ life still further I felt that my way of hving 
did not y et become the modest means of my' family The 
thought of my struggling brother, who nobly' responded tO’ 
nn icgular calls for monetan' help, deeply moved me I 
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sa\s that most of tho'^c tsho \\cre spending from eight to 
fifteen pounds monthU had the advantage of •scholarships 
I had befoi c me examples of much simpler livang I came 
acro'ss a fair number of poor students Imng more humbly 
than I One of them was slaving m slums m a room at two 
shillings a week and living on twopence worth of cocoa and 
bread for a meal from cheap Cocoa Rooms It was far 
from me to think of emulating liim, but I felt I could surcl) 
have one room instead of two and cook some of my meals 
at home That would be a saving of four to five pounds 
each month I also came across books on simple luang. I 
gave up the suite of rooms and rented one instead, invested 
m a stove, and began cooking my breakfast at home. TJie 
process scarcely took me more than twenty minutes, for 
tlierc was only oatmeal pomdge to cook and water to boil 
for cocoa I had lunch out and for dinner had bread and 
cocoa at home Thus I managed to live on a shillmg and 
threepence a day This was also a penod of intensive 
study. Plain living sav cd me plenty of time, and I passed 
my examination 

Let not the reader think that this living made my life 
by any means a dreary affair On the contrar)"^ tlie 
change harmonized m) inward and outward life My life 
was now more trutliful and my soul was full of joy 

Alterations in my way of living led to changes in my 
diet I studied vcgctananism, subsenbed to a weeklv 
journal of tlic Vegetanan Society in England, joined the 
Societv and soon found myself on its executiv'c committee. 
I stopped taking sweets and condiments, also tea and coffee, 
and began to liv'e largely on bread, cocoa and boiled 
vegetables M-y expenments taught me tliat the real 
scat of taste is not the tongue but the nund. 

I also made some acquaintance with vanous religions. 
Thanks to two Theosophist fnends whom I met dunng 
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the penod, I was led to read the Bliagavad Gita for the first 
time They invited me to read the Song Celestial — Sir Edvon 
Arnold’s translation of the Gita — ^with them I confessed 
with shame that though I had never read, either in the 
ongmal or translation, what was regarded as our most 
sacred hook, I should gladly read the English translation 
with them and help them in what humble way I could 
So I began readmg the Gita with them The following 
verses in the second chapter made a deep impression on my 
mmd and they still nng in my ears 


If one 

Ponders on objects of the sense, theie springs 
Attraction from attraction grows desire. 

Desire flames to fierce passion, passion breeds 
Recklessness , then the memory — all betrayed — 

Lets noble purpose go, and saps the mmd 
Till purpose, rmnd, and man are all imdone 

„ The book struck me tis one of priceless worth It has 
afforded me mvaluable help m my moments of gloom 

At the suggestion of a Christian friend from Manchester 
I read the Bible about the same time Parts of the Old 
Testament, through which I plodded with much difficulty, 
repelled me, but the New Testament, especially the Sermon 
on the Mount, captured me I compared it witli the Gita 
The verses ‘But I say unto you, that ye resist not evil but 
whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him 
the other also,’ dehghted me beyond measure and put me 
in imnd of the hnes from the Gujarati poet Shamalbhatt 
‘For a bowl of water, give a goodly meal ’ 

I did not then know the essence of rehgion or of God, 
and how He works in us Indeed I rejoice to be able to 
say that on many occasions of trial He has saved me agamst 
myself When every hope is gone, ‘when other helpers 
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fail and comforts flee, I have kno\\n iiclp to arrnc somc- 
lou Supplication, worship, pi.'i\ci arc no superstition, 
hcN arc acts more real than the acts of eating, dnnkmg, 
itting 01 walking. It is no c\aggciation to say that they 
ilonc arc real, all else is umc.il 


■Mj Early Life 



PRACTICALISM AND IDEALISM^ 


By Sachchtdananda Sinha 

I may discuss with you one or two of the questions in 
which we all are interested The first of these that strifes 
my mmd is that of highci education itself, as imparted in 
our universities For some years past it has been critieiscd, 
adversely and severely, first by some Bntish officials, and, 
followmg them, by a section of our countiymcn, as respon- 
sible for many evils, ranging fiom “ slave mentality ” to 
imemployment The charge in connection ivith the former 
has lately fallen into the background, though one hears 
even now some echo of it, from time to time, but that m 
regard to unemplo^micnt still persists It is constantly 
asserted in certain quarters that it is the universities tliat 
are mainly responsible foi unemployment, in an acute 
form, among the educated classes in tins country, and that 
it would disappear if steps were taken to discourage, if not 
to abolish, university education But there are othci 
countnes, which, proportionately to their area and popula- 
tion, have a much larger number of umversitics, and turn 
out an appreciably larger number of graduates, but where 
the problem of unemployment has never been suggested as 
an adequate ground for discouraging or abolishing uni- 
versity education 

I venture to suggest to you tliat this pioblem has not 
been examined by tlic critics of our universities in a correct 
perspective To begin with, is it possible to deal with the 

'^Address delivered at the sixteenth Annual Convocation of the 
}(agpur University held on the Wth December^ 1937 
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Viewed thus, the niu mplosmi nt pioblein in India is 
not •'o much .an edm .ition.al ,is .in economic one, whicli, 
ag.am, cannot be dissociated from its implications .md to 
attempt to soke’ u clncll) b\ proposing drastic changes 
m the educational system .done, is bound to end m pro- 
ducing a worse state of things, foi it would be an attempt to 
cure a bad disease by a w'oi"sc icmcdy. Let our educational 
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system be recast, revised and re-organised as you will, but 
unless the economic system is substantially improved by 
means of the mdustnal development of the natural 
resources of the country, unemployment will not disappear 
even though higher education were reformed out of its 
very existence This for the simple reason that unemploy- 
ment IS the result not so much of senous defects in our 
umversity education as of an unsound economic system 

Growing unemployment m the vanous spheres of in- 
tellectual activity IS an mtemational problem, the only 
solution of which can be the economic and occupational 
reconstruction of society 

Our umversities have rendered, in my opinion, very 
great services to India Assuming the correctness of the 
prermses of our cntics — that our educational system was 
ongmally designed to produce mere clerks and subor- 
dmate officials — it has certamly long since behed the in- 
tention, or expectation, of its organisers by producing not 
only almost all our great national leaders, but also all those 
who have been successful workers in vanous spheres of 
pubhc activity, with advantage to themselves and with 
credit to the country It is to their alumni that India owes, 
to a very large extent, the progress that she has made in so 
many fields of national activity, which has ushered in what 
IS popularly known as the great Indian Renaissance If 
IS the products of the universities who have made India 
what she is to-day 

I am, therefore, glad that wholesale denunciation of 
our umversity system has been lately subjected to cnticism 
by several distinguished educatiomsts, who by their posi- 
tion and knowledge are fully quahfied to speak on this 
question mth authority 

I entirely agree ivith the views of the experts, as to the 
much greater scope for service by our universities, if only 
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thc\ Avcic supplied witii laigcr financial resources, and 
fortified with greatei moral support from tlic leaders of 
public opinion, wdio try to depreciate tlie great advantages 
of universit\ education, m then ovcr-an\icty to i educe 
unemployment, ox advance the cause of piimary^ or techni- 
cal education 

We want men and w'omcn of the highest education, and 
not mere technicians — whcthci engineers or mechanics 
and artisans 

We aic sometimes told by our mentors that higher 
education is not of much value as Indian students usually 
go to universities to get a degree in order to earn their 
bread, and not for acquiring know'ledge and culture But 
arc not the majonty of students w'ho enter the portals ofi 
European and Amcncan universities actuated by the 
same utihtanan motive^ ^Vhy then blame the poor Indian 
student alone, as if he w'crc bom with a double dose of 
onginal sin’ And is culture ivholly incompatible with 
bread-earning’ Very few of us, indeed, arc bom wuth a. 
silver spoon m our moutli, and most of us have to w'ork for 
our daily bread But it is not impossible, I maintain, for 
a cultured man to work for his bread, neither is it impossible 
for the bread-earner to be a man of culture real and 
abiding culture, not flashy bnlliance, tempered steel, 
not burnished tin I would, therefore, appeal to you, the- 
new graduates, not to be downcast by unfriendly cnticisms 
of the education you have received For mv part I firmly 
beheve that the education imparted to you ought to be, 
and will be, a source of strength and not of weakness 
Closely connected ivith the discussion of our system of* 
higher education is that of the place occupied by Enghslt 
in our university curricula Here, again, I have come 
across a good deal of unwarranted criticism for which, it 
seems to me, there is no justification The adverse cnti- 
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cism IS evidently based on the assumption that the pro- 
minence given to English in our higher studies hinders, or 
IS apt to hinder, the further growth of Indian languages 
for literary purposes But I confess I do not at all appre- 
aate this point of view^ In almost all Indian universities 
many of the modem Indian languages are now taught 
up to the highest standard, and degrees arc awarded 
to successful students There is also a consensus of 

opmion that not only primary , but even secondary, 
education up to the Matnculation standard, should be 
imparted, where practicable, through the medium of the 
piovincial language But when it comes to the question of 
the abolition of English, or its relegation to the background, 
this deserves our careful consideration before we decide to 
tamper watli a well-established system which, watli all its 
•defects, has contnbuted to the up-building of the nationalist^ 
India of today 

It has become almost customary m addresses deliver- 
ed to graduates and students at Allahabad to refer to the 
eonfluence of the Jamuna and the Ganga as symbolical of 
the blending of Hindu and Mushm cultures in our great 
•country ^^h^lle that may be so, it docs not represent 
the whole truth, for just as there is a third, though 
hidden, stream which lends sanctity to Prayag — tlic Saras- 
■vati — even so modem Indian education involves three, 
and not two, factors That third factor is the great w'^estem 
■culture, of w^hich w^e all are the products, and w'hich, as 
■such, cannot be left out of consideration The medium of 
\vestem culture is Enghsh Tins pomt is very important, 
and It IS the failure to appreciate it that vitiates the manv 
proposed schemes of Indian educational reconstruction 
The very pronunent position which Enghsh has come to 
•occupy as the lingua franca of the educated classes in this 
■country, carmot be ignored 
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Tiic Eiighsli language is now the natural or govern- 
mental language of nearly five hundred millions of 
people Eastwards from Cairo to Tokio, it is the second 
language of a divcrsit) of peoples , it is also the second 
language compulsorily taught m the schools in vanous 
countnes, including Japan Of the world’s ladio sta- 
tions, no less than half broadcast m English Then it 
is a fact tliat English is no longer a foicign language 
amongst the politically -minded classes m India It is 
the second language ivluch educated Indians habitual- 
ly use in their political and social activities No Indian 
language is, or can, at present, be found equally suitable for 
the purpose It is the knowledge of English and of tlic 
magmficent literature enshnned m it that has been ad- 
mittedly tlie great emancipating force in India It is 
obvious even to casual observ^ers dial our national leaders 
have been conversant wnth both 

The argument adv^anced by those who would like to 
dethrone English from the prominent position it occupies 
today in our umvcrsitics, namely, that some other countnes 
(like Japan and Turkey, for instance ) have accomplished 
the feat of national education through the medium of their 
own languages, is by no means convincing, as it ov^ei looks the 
fundamental difference between comparativ'ely small coun- 
tnes, with small populations of a few millions, and India — 
a great subcontinent wath its many languages, v^ast tem- 
tones, and an enormous population constitutmg about 
one-fifth of the human race Those countnes have also a 
population speaking onN one pnncipal language, — unlike 
ours where there are a number of developed languages, 
each with a considerable literature The analogy of such 
countnes, for replacing English by some Indian language, 
is, therefore, wholly misleading and unsound 

Besides, in considering this subject, we should not 
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o\crlook tlie undisputed fact that Engli‘;h is now Uic most 
wideh used language, and is spoken and understood much 
more cNtcnsnch throughout the i\orld than an) other 
It IS spoken b\ more people toda\ outside Bntam than in- 
side that countn, and has thus acquired the status of an 
mtemational language But that is not all It enshnnes. 
besides a nch imaginatnc literature, work-a-da^ knowledge 
of all subjects, which is alrcads being utilised b\ lltc jouth 
of this countrv English is thus no longer the monopoly 
of Enghshmen, or of Batons, but a great hentage to all 
who may care to stud\ it and reap the fruits of their ac- 
quisition Tlie prejudice, amongst some sections of our 
people, agamst the studs and use of English is probabh 
due to political considerations, boni of the assumption 
that it IS the e-Nclusivc properts of the Bntisli 

But, as )ou are no doubt aware, there arc at least three 
great nations, outside die Bntish Isles w hich speak English 
as their mother-tongue One of diem, the United States, 
IS now Bntam s equal m sea-pow er and perhaps her 
supenor m mone) -pow er The Asiatic nations, like Cluna 
and Japan, with wluch India has close afiimties, ha\c 
made a knowledge of Enghsh compulsor)- India’s posi- 
tion m international arcles is thus alongside of the English- 
speaking nations Hence the moxement to discard, or to 
discourage Enghsh is a retrograde step, from the nationalist 
pomt of Niew , and it should not be encouraged b\ the eU- 
WTshers of the countn I am gratified to find that the 
Education h'lmister of the H\derabad State declared his 
\aews on this subject the other d^\, m the course of an 
address, as follows “ I agree that education should be m 
the \emacular But if we let English go oyerboard, we 
shall be sevenng aU contact with the world, forget all tliat 
we have learnt fiom the ^Vest — democrac\ mcluded — and 
lose touch with the world of science and arts, and wrth pro- 
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grcss ’ These obscnations arc all the moic significant 
since thc> emanate from the head of the Education De- 
partment of the ^\calthlest and most populous Indian 
State where alone lughcr education is imparted through 
the medium of an Indian language 

I am a believer not only m economic and political 
freedom, but also m freedom m a largci and w'ldcr sense, 
freedom from all unreasonable and unjustifiable restraints, 
not only economic, industnal and political, but even re- 
ligious and social If you take the same view' of freedom 
as I do, and chensh libertv as the fundamental rule in all 
your actixaties, you w'lll have learnt to refuse to submerge 
vour mdnaduahty, as a rational being, cilhci in the State, 
or in a social communitv, or a political party, or an econo- 
mic group, or a religious fratcniity, but wll assert its 
value for progress and sense of responsibihtv 

At present such a view' of individual freedom is at a 
discount even m ivcstcni Europe, not excluding Bntain, 
where it was once held in high esteem There is to-day 
oven in advanced demociatic countnes a decay of the 
individual’s sense of responsibihty, which is so necessar)', to 
my mind, m the difficult work of government, w'hile the in- 
dnidual and his indefeasible nghts to the expression of his 
free opinion, arc bang relegated to tlie background m the 
new expenments in government ivhich are bemg made m 
vanous countnes I hope, hoivevcr, that you iviU not 
allow' yoursehes to be crushed, but wall stand up for per- 
sonal freedom, w'hich like air is absolutely essential to 
human life, it bemg — m the w'ords of a great statesman, — 
■“ tlie most ineradicable cra\'mg of human nature, ivith- 
' out W'hich peace, contentment and happmess, even man- 
hood Itself, are not possible ” 

If you indulge m introspection — as I trust you do — 
3'ou must ha\ e realised that your failmgs are mamly due to 
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the fact that thnu!;h ' <m nitt lln tii iIK i’v*Tni to main 
things, \our feelings and < inonom st 'lul in thr w n of \(.ur 
c.uT^ing llicni out m ju utui ,\<nv ii inn, at firi -ight, 
seem paradoxical tint eour Inlng^ should not puinit 
^ou to do ^\hal comm uuls \onr niicllct tii d n cut But 
that It /V so, IS a siubhorn I nt, and m nndcni -blc rralits 
It IS a matter of comniem expcrirncc in this eoviiim (o 
find people, m all spin res ol hfi- prnfe'''im,' \ica s end •cnti- 
ments \\lnch the\ dart neit ihinl ol putinu' iiUo piarticc. 
or against sshteh thes not nnoften .u t It is. in fat t, not .m 
unusual (xpcnence to lind an tdne ord Indian not onl\, 
at timers is anting m the coungc of his cfiinutions, but 
actualK doing thing wliuh belie his jirctfcsscd beliefs 
No\n win should that be se>, and bow e.m it be account- 
ed for’ 'I'hc question is discussed b\ Herbert Sjicnccr in a 
luminous cssax, and this is how he explains the apjnrcni 
mconsistcncx “ It is assumed that when men arc taught 
w'hat IS nghl, thc\ will do what is right, th it a proposition 
intcUcctuallv accepted will be moralK propositnc 'Iliis 
undue faith in leaching is mainh caused b\ the erroneous 
conception of mind ^\ ere it full) realised tint the emotions 
arc the master and the intellect the serxant it would he 
seen that little could he done h\ improxing the scrxnnt 
w'hilc the masters remain unimproxcd" You will thus 
casil) see how ncccssarx' it is tliat our ) oiing men and w omen 
should ha\e a chance of improxing, bx proper exercise, 
their emotions, as x\cll as their intellect For obxious 
reasons, hoxvcx'cr, it is not possible for our schools and 
colleges to offer suitable opportunities for the dcxclop- 
ment of xvhat can grow onl> m the more congenial 
atmosphere of the home And as the home inqihcs the 
influence and guidance of women, it is clear that there 
cannot be surroundings fax'ourablc to tlie growtli of emo- 
tions m our homes unless our xvonicn arc duly qualified 
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by education and trauung to play their parj^, as tliey 
should do, in our home-hfe 

In this view of the matter, you are brought face to face 
wth one of the greatest, problems of Indian reform, name- 
ly, tlie emancipation — ^physical and mental — of our women 
I shall ask you to addiess yourselves, m nght earnest, to this- 
great and crucial problem than which none is more im- 
portant or more urgent Only when you will have solved 
it satisfactorily, will you have proved \ ourselves ivorthv 
of your education, and of the degree to which you have- 
been admitted today 

It is generally said that ever^mne in the modem world 
wants facts, and no one needs fiction — the terms “ fact ” 
and “ fiction ” connoting what we call, m common par- 
lance, the practical and the ideal “ AVhat I want ,” 
Dickens makes Mr Giadgnnd say m Hard Times^ “ is 
facts Teach these boys nothmg but facts Facts alone 
are wanted m life ” The notorious Mr Squeers in Nicholas 
Nickleby was evidently of the same mmd 

Now It is generally agreed tliat love of mere fact pro- 
duces that narrow t)pe of practical man cancatured by 
Dickens Instead of knowledge, culture, imagmation,- 
broad-mmdcdness, tact, urbanity and sympathy, there are 
often found an uncultured spint, a warped mentality 
and a wnrong perspective We know also but too well 
how, similarly, fondness foi fiction is equally unsatis- 
factory as an educative force, as it becomes a kind 
of escape from more senous and practical problems 
of life Thus \vhat India needs most at present is harmony 
between the ideal and the practical, if the nation is not to 
bum Itself like nusguided flics, in the flame of fantastic 
idealism In our political, social and economic life, what 
we need above evcr>^thing else is balance, a perfect poise 
so that from a position of controlled elevation ise ma} 
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assimilate all that is best in our surroundings, rejecting 
the rest as poisonous This is not a call to accept 
“ moderation ”, as that oft-repeated word is used and 
understood now in our country, but an appeal to pursue 
the path of the wise who, in their march towards the des- 
tined goal, neither dchbciatcly shut their c)cs to rcalit), 
nor allow themsehes to be blinded by the momentar)' 
glare of the flashing novelties of shibboleths, stunts and 
•slogans 

^^^lllc, therefoie, I hope that none of )OU i\ill think of 
emulating the so-called practical man, whose practicality 
IS but a pretext for disregarding a high standard of 
life and conduct and the noblest emotions, voii must 
nt the same time guard yourselves against degenerat- 
ing into his nonunal enemy, but real ally, by develop- 
ing into a sentimental idealist, who butts his head 
against the stone-wall, with injury' to himself and with 
advantage to none The true conception of combining a 
Tigh ideal with the practical instinct, which I liavc em- 
phasised, was happily set fortli by one of the most success- 
ful admimstrators and ivorkcrs in pubhc interest, the 
Amencan President Theodore Roosevelt, when he uttered 
tlie wise dictum “ Common sense is essential above all 
■other qualities to the idealist, for an idealist without com- 
mon sense, without the capacity to work for actual results, 
IS merely a boat that is all sails, with neither ballast nor 
rudder ” If you keep these observations in mind, you are 
not likely to go wrong and see youi efforts brought to 
naught in any field of activity, on the contrary, you 
will have lived to realise your legitimate ideals and high 
-aspirations 

Ideals, you will be told by some, are all nght, but they 
iviU not provide you ivith bread and buttei I am pot so 
sure of that Nevertheless, those of us who hold that 
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iiotluog js good in this \Norkl hui uhai is good to cal, have 
no need to send then ho\s to a university University 
education is worth httlc if it docs not predispose men and 
wointn to \aUic the great and distant ideals more than the 
immediate rctuni in cash or kind “ A bird in the liand 
IS worth two 111 the bush ’ is the xciy worst motto which a 
tiniversit^ student could hate 

1 hose who think that the ideal and the real are the two 
opposite poles of the compass, that there is no sort of con- 
tact between them, that the\ aic complete!) antithetical, 
arc really the blind ones of the earth It was the first of 
the apostles who recalled the old benediction as a sure sign 
of a nation's regeneration. “Your )oung men shall see 
visions, and vour old men shall dream dreams ” fake 
their advice, by all means, but use your own judgment 
The call to sacrifice in the interest of a great cause is likely 
to receive a rc.adicr response from voung men than from 
those who have passed the meridian of their hv'cs Listen 
to the inner voice, and giv'c yoursclv'cs up freely to some 
great ideal, which may appeal to you The very pursuit 
of It bnngs enduring happiness m its tram Even if success 
does not come, you will still have deserved it 
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THE AWAKENING SOUL OF INDIA 


By Sri Aurobindo 

A Nation is building m India to-day before the ^es of 
the world so swiftly, so palpably that all can watcli the pro- 
cess, and those who have sympathy and intuition dish 
Kuish the forces at work, the materials in use, the lines 
the divine architecture This nation is not a new rac 
raw from the workshop of Nature or created by 
circumstances One of the oldest races and great^ 
civilizations on this earth, the most indomitable m^taiity, 
the most fecund m greatness, the deepest m life, the mosi 
wonderful in potentiality, after taking into itself 
sources of strength from foreign strams of blood and otne 
types of human civilization, is now seeking to lift itsell lor 
good into an organised national unity Formerly a con- 
genes of kindred nations with a single life and a single 
culture, always by the law of this essential oneness tending 
to unity, always by its excess of fecundity engendenng 
fresh diversities and divisions, it has never yet been able to 
overcome permanently the almost insuperable obstacles 
to the organization of a continent The time has now come 
when those obstacles can be overcome The attemp 
which our race has been making throughout its long ms* 
tory, It will now make under entirely new circumstanc^ 
A keen observer would 'predict its success because the 
only important obstacles have been, or are in the process 
of being, removed But wc go farther and believe that i 
IS sure to succeed because the freedom, unity and 
ness of India have now become necessary to the worm 
1 his IS the faith m which the Karmayogin puts Ins hand to 
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revoluDon we foresee and the material is only its shadow 
and reflex 

The European sets great store by machinery He seeks 
to renovate humanity by schemes of society and systems 
of government, he hopes to bring about the millennium 
by an Act of Parliament Machinery is of great import- 
ance, but only as a working means for the spint within, the 
force behind The nineteenth century m India aspired to 
political emancipation, social renovation, religious vision 
and rebirth, but it failed because it adopted Western motives 
and methods, ignored the spint, histoi*)'^ and destiny of our 
race, and thought that by taking over European education, 
European machinery, European organization and equip- 
ment, We should reproduce in ourselves European prospe- 
nty, energy and progress We of the twentieth century reject 
the aims, ideals and methods of the Anglicised nineteenth 
precisely because we accept its expenence ^Ve refuse to 
make an idol of the present, we look before and after, back- 
ward to the mighty history of ©ur race, forward to the 
grandiose history for which that destiny has prepared it 
Wp do not beheve that our political salvation can be 
attamed by enlargement of Councils, introduction of the 
elective prmciple, colomal self-government or any otlier 
formula of European pohtics We do not deny the use of 
some of these things as instruments, as weapons in a political 
struggle, but we deny their sufficiency whether as instru- 
ments or ideals and look beyond to an end which they do 
not serve except m a tnflmg degree They might be suffi- 
cient if it were our ultimate destmy to be a dependent adjunct 
of European civihzation That is a future which we do not 
think it worth makmg any sacnfice to accomplish We 
believe, on the other hand, that India is destined to work out 
her own independent life and cmhzation, to stand in the 
forefront of the world and solve the political, social, economic 
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and moral problems which Europe has failed to solve, yet 
tlic pursuit of which, and the fevensh passage m that 
pursuit from expenment to experiment, from failure to 
failure, she calls her progress COur means must be as great 
as our ends, and the strength to discover and use tlie means 
so as to attain the end can only be found by seeking the 
eternal source of strength in ourselves ') 

We do not believe that by changing the machiner)' so 
as to make our society the ape of Europe we shall effect 
social renovation Widow-remarnage, substitution of class 
for caste, adult marriage, mter-marnages, inter-dmmg 
and the othei nostrums of the social reformer are mechanical 
changes which, whatever their ments or demerits, cannot 
by themselves save the soul of the nation alive or stay the 
course of degradation and decline It is the spirit alone 
that saves, and only by becoming great and free in heart 
can we become socially and politically great and free ^ 

We do not believe that by multiplying new sects limited 
within the narrower and inienor ideas of religion import- 
ed from the "West, or by creating orgamzations for tlie per- 
petuation of the mere dress and body of Hinduism, we can 
recover our spintual health, energy' and greatness CThe 
world moves through an indispensable interregnum of free 
thought and matenahsm to a new synthesis of rehgious 
thought and expenence, a new rehgious world-life free 
from intolerance, yet full of faith and fervour, accepting 
all forms of religion because it has an unshakable faith m 
the One "y The rehgion which embraces Science and faith, 
Theism, Ghnstiamty, Mahomedamsm and Buddhism, and 
yet IS none of these, is that to which the World-Spmt moves 
In our own, which is the most sceptical and the most believ- 
ing of all, the most sceptical because it has questioned 
and expenmented the most, the most behevmg because 
It has the deepest expenence and the most vaned and 
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positive Spiritual knowledge, that wider Hinduism which 
IS not a dogma or combination of dogmas but a law of 
life, which is not a social framework bpt the spint of a 
past and future social evolution, which rejects nothing but 
insists on testing and expenencmg everything, and, when 
tested and experienced, turning it to the soul’s uses, m 
tins Hinduism we find the basis of the future world-rehgion 
(This Sanaiam Dharma has many scriptures, Veda, Vedanta, 
Geeta, Upanishad, Darshana, Parana, Tantra, nor could it 
reject the Bible or the Koran but its real, most authontative 
scnpture is m the heart in which the Eternal has His 
dwelhng ) It is m our inner spiritual experiences that we 
shall find the proof and source of the world’s Scnptures, 
the law of knowledge, love and conduct, the basis and in- 
spiration of Karmayoga 

Our aim will therefore be to help m building up India 
for the sake of humanity — ^this is the spirit of the Nationalism 
which we profess and follow We say to humamty “ The 
time has come when you must take the great step and nse 
out of a matenal existence into the higher, deeper and 
wider life towards wluch humanity moves The problems 
which have troubled mankmd can only be solved by con- 
quermg the kingdom withm, not by harnessing the forces 
of Nature to the service of comfort and luxury, but by 
mastenng the forces of the intellect and the spirit, by vin- 
dicating the freedom of man withm as well as without, 
and by conquering from within external Nature For 
that ivork the resurgence of Asia is necessary, therefore 
Asia nses For that work the freedom and greatness of 
India IS essential, therefore she claims her destined free- 
dom and greatness, and it is to the interest of all humamty, 
not excluding England, that she should wholly establish 
her claim ” 

We say to the nation “ It is God’s wdl that we should 
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and impossibility will vanish from your vocabulancs Tor 
It is in the spint that strength is eternal and you must vm 
back the kingdom of yourselves, the inner Swaraj, before 
you can ^^^n back your outer empire There the Mother 
dwells, and She waits for worship that She may give 
strength Believe in Her, serv^e Her, lose jour wills m 
Hers, your egoism in the greater ego of the countiyy )our 
separate selfishness in the sersace of humanity Rcco\cr 
the source of all strength m yourselves, and all else smH be 
added to you, social soundness, intellectual pre-eminence, 
pohtical freedom, the mastery' of human thought, the 
hegemony of the world ’ 

No national awakemng is really \'ital and enduring 
which confines itself to a single field It is when the soul 
awakens that a nation is really alive, and the life will then 
manifest itself in all the mamfold forms of activity in ^^'hlch 
man seeks to express the strength and the dehght of the 
expansive spint ^s^thln (It is for Ananda that the world 
exists, for joy that the Self puts Himself into tlic great and 
senous game of life, and the joy which He secs is the joy 
of vanous self-expression For this reason it is that no tivo 
men are ahke, no two nations are alike / Each has its own 
separate nature over and above the common nature of 
humanity, and it is not only the common human impulses 
and activities but the satisfaction and development of its 
oivn separate character and capacities that a nation de- 
mands Demed that satisfaction and development, it 
penshes By tivo tests, therefore, the vitahty of a national 
movement can be judged If it is imitative, imported, 
artificial, then, whatever temporary success it may have, 
the nation is moving towards self-stenlization and death, 
even so the nations of ancient Europe perished when they 
gave up their own indmduality as the pace of Roman 
civilization, Roman peace, Roman prospenty If, on the 
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even more rapid and thorough disintegration than actually 
took place, and by gi\'ing respite and tunc for the persistent 
national self to emerge and find itself It was in religion 
first that the soul of India awoke and triumphed There 
were always indications, always great forerunners, (^but it 
was when the flower of the educated youth of Calcutta 
bowed dowm at the feet of an illiterate Hindu ascetic, a 
self-iUuminated ecstatic and “mystic” without a single 
trace or touch of tlie alien thought or education upon him, 
that the battle was w'on^ l^^hc going forth of Vivckananda, 
marked out by the Master as the heroic soul destined to 
take the ivorld between Ins tivo hands and change it, was 
tlie first visible sign to the w'orld that India ivas awake 
not only to suranve but also to conquer j Afterwards, ivhen 
the aw'akemng w'as complete, a section of tlie nationalist 
movement turned in imagination to a reconstruction of the 
recent pre-Bntish past m all its details Tins could not be 
Inertia, the refusal to expand and alter, is what our philo- 
sophy calls tamas^ and an excess of tamas tends to distmtc- 
gration and disappearance ^Aggression is necessary for 
self-presentation, and when a force ceases to conquer it 
ceases to hve^that which remains stationary' and stands 
merely on the defensive, tliat wluch retires into and keeps 
withm Its owm kot or base, as the now defunct “ Sandhya ” 
used graphically to put it, is doomed to defeat, diminution 
and final elimination from tlie living things of the world 
Hinduism has always been pliable and aggressu'e, it has 
thrown itself on tlie attacking force, earned its positions, 
plundered its treasux^, made its own every'thing of value 
it had, and ended either in wholly annexing it or dnving 
It out by rendenng its further continuation in the country' 
purposeless and therefore impossible Whenever it has 
stood on the defensive, it has contracted within narrower 
■'■■’"’ts and shown temporary signs of decay 
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Once the soul of the nation was awake m religion, it 
Mils oul\ a matter of time and opportunity for it to throw 
Itself on all spiritual and intellectual activities in the 
national existence and take possession of them. The out- 
burst of anti-European feeling which followed on tlic 
Partition gave the required opportunity. Anger, \undic- 
tivcness and antipathy are not in themselves laudable 
feelings, but God uses them for His purposes and brings 
good out of e\al. They drove hstlessncss and apathy away 
and replaced them by energy' and a powerful emotion; 
and dial energy and emotion were seized upon by the 
national self and turned to the uses of the future The 
anger against Europeans, the vengeful turning upon their 
commerce and its productions, the antipathy to cveiyThmg 
associated Math them engendered a powerful stream of 
tendenev turning away from the immediate Anglicised 
past, and the spint u'hich had already declared itself in our 
rehgious life entered in by this broad doorway into politics, 
and substituted a positive poivcrful yearning towards the 
national past, a still more mighty and dynamic yearning 
towards a truly national future The Indian spirit has not 
yet conquered the ivhole field of our politics m actuahty, 
but It IS there victonously in sentiment, the rest is a matter 
of time, and evetyThing which is now happening in politics 
IS helpmg to prepare for its true and potent expression. 
The future is now assured Religion and politics, the 
two most effective and vital expressions of the nation’s 
self, having been nationalised, the rest will folloiv in due 
course The needs of our rehgious and political life are 
now vital and real forces, and it is these needs which ivill 
reconstruct our society, recreate and remould our industnal 
and commercial life, and found a new and victonous 
art, hterature, science, and philosophy ivhich will be not 
European but Indian 
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The impulse is ulrcadv uorknig m Bengali ait and 
literature ' The need of self-expression for the national 
spirit in politics suddcnlv brought back Bengali literature 
to Its essential and eternal ':clf, and it was in our recent 
national song^ that this self-realisation came, (The l\nc 
and the h ncal spmt, the spirit of simple, direct and poig- 
nant expression, ofdccp,passionatc,straightfon\ard emotion, 
of a frank and exalted enthusiasm, the dominant note of 
lo\c and hhaUi of a mingled sweetness and strength, the 
potent intellect dominated b\ the sclf-illuminatcd heart, 
a m)stical exaltation of feeling and spiritual insight express- 
ing Itself wath a plain concreteness and practicaht) — this 
IS the soul of Bengal ) All our literature, m order to be 
w hollv ah\ e, must start from this base and, w hatever \ aaa- 
tions It may indulge m, never lose toucli with it In Bengal, 
again, tlie national spmt is seeking to satisfy itself in art 
and, for lhe,first time since the decline of the Moguls a 
new’ school of national art is dc\ eloping itself, tlic school 
of w'hich Abamndranath Tagore is the founder and master 
It IS still troubled bv the foreign, though Asiatic, influence 
from wluch its master started, and has somctliing of an 
exotic appearance, but the development and sclf-cmanci- 
pation of the national self from tins temporan, domination 
can already be wntched and followed There, again, it 
is the spmt of Bengal tliat expresses itself The attempt 
to express m form and limit somctliing of that which is 
formless and illimitable is the attempt of Indian art (The 
Greeks, aiming at a smaller and more easily attainable 
end, achieved a more perfect success Their instinct for 
ph^’sical form was greater than ours, our instinct for psy- 
chic shape and colour wns superior ^ Our future art must 
solve the problem of ex-pressmg the soul ui the object,-— 
tlie great Indian aim, — while acluevmg anew' the trium- 
phant combination of perfect interpretative form and colour 
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interest in the ]onu-'‘tork «.oni|>in\ or th it uor^t and nio^t 
dnngcrons dc\tlopnicnl of co*opcr.ui\r C ipit,ili*;ni, the 
giant octopus-hke Tni'st and SMidnatr, 'Inll nr\rr 
‘:uccced in rcbuildnnr ’ Iicaltln indinin d life It i« not 
these bonds whicii can ncld Inch ins tcvrther Indii 
moves to a deeper and greucr hfc than die vsorld luis \ri 
imagined possible, and n is when she has found the ^•nret 
of expressing herself in those vanoiis letivities th‘t iicr 
mdustnal and social hfc w ill become strong and e„\p \ isiv e 
Nationalism has been hitherto largclv a rrvolt .icnnsi 
tlic tendenev to shape ourselves into the mould of I nropc, 
but It must also be on its guard igainst anv tcndrin v to 
cling to even detail that has been Indi in I hat has jioi 
bcai the spmi of Hinduism m the past, there is no rr non 
whv It should be so in the future In all life there arc three 
elements, the fixed and pennanent '•pint, the developing 
vet constant soul and the brittle clianciciblc bodv Iht 
spint we cannot change we can onh obscure or lose the 
soul must not be rishlv meddled with must ncithe*' he 
tortured into a shape alien to it nor obstiuctcd in ns Ine 
expansion, and the bodv must be used as a means not 
ov er-chenshed as a thing v-.duablc for its owai sike 0\c wall 
sacnfice no ancient fonn to an unrc.isomng love of ch.">m:e. 
we wall keep none which the national spmt desires to re- 
place bv one that is a still better and truer expression ol 
the undvmg ^oul of the nation J) 

— 'Tht Idtd of {In K'l.nnno^if' 
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by a co-operative one, which secures the common good 
of vanous classes Let me warn you that this is a job 
not for the pohtician, but for the thinkers and the educa- 
tiomsts of the nation connected with the Universities of 
India The Universities must take up this work The 
danger of leavmg it to the politician is that, as experience 
has proved, he will create citizens m the sense of ‘good 
haters and lusty flag-wavers’, as somebody said recently 

(4) It must aim at creating a new type of administrator 
fitted to work the new constitution He must be an Indian 
who has made the fullest use of the opportunities at the 
University in the manner mentioned below and who has, 
as a result, acquired characteristics which make him, by the 
breadth of his sympathies, a truly representative Indian — 
a man of calm judgment, infinite tolerance, inflexible im- 
partiality, combining with these a gift of leadership, able 
to nse supenor to excitement and to quiet it in others by 
his toleration and readiness to appreciate the opposite 
pomt of view 

(5) It must at every stage of school and college life 
inculcate the necessity of national unity and peace, and 
adopt practical methods to bnng them about Forces 
have already bgen at work to aid this process of umfication, 
and It should be the business of educationists to take it in 
hand 

I propose to offer a few practical suggestions as to how 
our Universities could help this process, what enquines 
they could undertake, what atmosphere they could 'pro- 
vide for their pupils, what ideologies they could create 
amongst them It is obvious that post-war reconstruction 
must be an all-nation effort, and the Universities must bear 
their respective share Our Universities would have to 
take up the work, which some of the younger Universities 
of Amenca have partially accomplished For mstance, 
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able to see the best response which a human being 
can make to any set of circumstances, and the two 
constituents of that power would seem to be (1) a sense 
of human values and (2) a capacity for judging a 
situation as furnishing possibilities for the realising of those 
values 

A pnmary defect of our scheme of education is that, 
in its broad outlines, it resembles an educational ladder, 
commencing with the pnmary school, passing through the 
middle and the secondary school and terminating in the 
apex of a college degree or post-graduate studies hkilhons 
enter, but few reach the top or even approach it. The 
mtermediate stages are regarded as merely preparatory 
for the final stage and not as a preparation in themselves. 
Large masses of students who never expect even to approach 
the final stage and who would by reason of their traming 
and environments, be incapable of taking any interest m 
concerns at the top, obtain no benefit from the traimng 
durmg the intermediate stages. Speaking of such a waste- 
ful system of education, an American author (Alexander 
Meiklejohn) remarks “ The teaching enterprise, which at 
Its final stage is the Graduate School dealing with only 
thousands of pupils, begins at the bottom of the ladder-— 
the pnmary school — with millions At eveiy' step in the 
ascent, after the age of compulsory attendance is passed, 
multitudes of pupils disappear from the class-ioom, until, 
at the end, a chosen and favoured few remam 
For the great majonty who, at vanous stages of the pro- 
cess, leave the school to go into the ‘practical’ activities, 
tlie scholarly pursuits of tlie Graduate School, which they 
will never reach nor even approach, must be vague and 
meaningless ” 

This author then proceeds to make an observation 
which is particularly tfue of India “ We must remember ”, 
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he says, “ that in the mam people climb tlie first stages of 
the educational ladder, not witli the purpose of making 
their wav to the top, but in the expectation of finding, 
beside the ladder, here and there, landing-places, from 
vhich they may climb by other ladders m otlier direc- 
tions and towards quite different goals, and if these other 
goals and diiections are not clearly seen in tlicir relation 
to tliosc of the school, then the whole scheme of teach- 
ing bccom'es unintelligible — a chaos of divergent and 
irrelevant activities ” 

This defect of education, which is partially inherent 
in all schemes where the pnmary and secondary stages are 
regarded as preparator)' for the last, is more particularly 
operative m tlie Indian s^'stem, because of many political 
and social drawbacks which it is unnecessary to detail here 
It is enough to observe that no s)^tem of education can be 
suitable for a vast and poor country like India, wth its 
teeming millions and varjung grades of culture, ivath different 
economic and mdustnad needs, social conceptions and 
religious beliefs, unless it takes note of tivo requisites (1) 
the creation of many 'landing-places’ where the student 
may appropnately leave the mam educational ladder and 
chmb up another m a different direction, leading to a 
different goal Many such intermediate and subsidiary- 
ladders can be imagined They would teach skill in some 
hmited field of activity, in which the subject is similar to 
a higher branch of study, but the aim is to cultivate the 
ability to ply a trade or profession, to develop practical 
skill and not to teach m the higher and general sense (2) 

' The subsidiary ladders should not be interdependent or 
mterconnected Each should go its oivn way and attempt 
to prepare the student in his o^vn special interest or voca- 
tion. The pupil being drawn into it comparatively young, 
f the teaching is not expected to be so fundament^, far- 
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reaching or scholarly, as that in the post-graduate school 
for the same branch of knowledge 

We must keep m view the fact that the bulk of India’s 
population lives in villages and there are about seven lakhs 
of these awaiting development A ne\us has to be created 
between the University and the villages Expenence has 
shown that village regeneration cannot proceed from un- 
educated or ill-educatcd men It must be taken in hand 
by young men, whose instincts arc sympathetic, training 
adequate and modem. The primar)-^ object of devising the 
‘subsidiary ladders’ will be to meet the wants of the coun- 
try at large, but the incidental effect will be to relieve the 
pressure at the top, to weed out the unfit, to provide em- 
ployment for less ambitious and less gifted men, and to 
establish a close affinity between town and country, which 
IS lackmg at present owing to the location of Universities 
m capital towns 

Another vital factor to be kept in view in post-war re- 
construction is, as I stated above, the essential unity of 
India We have amongst us vanous communities, but 
their cultures must meet on a common platform of cor- 
porate effort Vanous languages are spoken, and a Oon- 
ffict has arisen between their claims to be the universal 
medium of expression Each of these languages is an ex- 
pression of the culture of its people, and a mere subsUtu- 
tion of one language for another, as the general medium of 
•expression, is not likely to succeed but may, on the contrary, 
engender antipathies unforeseen at present, until a fair 
acquamtance with the culture behind the language is created 
during a Umversity career It will, therefore, be neces- 
sary to have at the Umversity a faculty of study, aiming 
at what may be called the ‘intellectual nation-buildmg of 
the people I am speaking here from my own expenence 
which is more or less that of every graduate of my time 
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ad\ antagc be revived in these times 1 lir> used to call it 
‘Upakarma’ Though seemingly religious, the ritual had 
a high educational value Once a >car, at the beginning 
of the term, all the students of a college uould meet to- 
gether, invoke the names of the celebrities of the [last, re- 
call tlicir achievements and pa) tributes to their memor) 
The celebration of this ccrcmoii) seraed .i double purpose 
It created a close acquaintance \Mth the past heroes of the 
nation and thus uhetted the iinbuion of the \outliful stu- 
dents. ^Vuh the celebration of this function, the student 
would commence his annual l.ibours with rest and \igour, 
hoping sonic day to emulate the past hemes b> Ins oml 
achievements It also helped to kccji the student’s know- 
ledge up-to-date m his own branch of learning A popular 
writer on Indian education remarks that it is a pitv that 
modem educational systems ha\c not m.ide pronsion for 
anv festive functions of such a character 

I would; therefore, recommend the creation of a 
Faculty m cver)^ Univcrsit)-, which would facilitate the 
compulsory study of Indian culture E\pcncncc lias pros cd 
that there are man) points of affinit)' bctiveen the culture 
and tlie hterature of tlic important communities inhabiting 
India There is something ver)' assimilative in art and 
culture, something contagious, w'lth a tendency to blend 
Itself svidi similarities surrounding it Such assimilative 
processes operated freely in ancient India, and I am only 
making out a plea for a close study of these processes as a 
regular subject at the Umversity By this means, we shall 
eventually rear up a race of Indians in complete affinity 
wth one another’s modes of life and thought We may 
thus succeed m neutralising the conflict W'liicli political 
ambitions and pacts often create 

An important feature of our educational reconstruction 
will relate to the vital question— how' is the University 
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an opportunity of forming fnendships such as never re- 
curs in after life ^Ve are not confined in the choice of 
them to our o\\m college, but from all colleges men are 
dra^vn together by common tastes and pursuits 

These observations arc singularly appropnate m modem 
India, perhaps m no country are they so significant as m 
ours Our college life furnishes ideal conditions for en- 
larging the bounds of our s^nnpatliv, knowledge and under- 
standing WTien minds are plastic and generous, when 
the spint of accommodation is abundant and the capacity 
for reverence is mfinite, youthful and energetic men of 
different communiUes are draivn together in intimate 
contact At a time when ideals are not like the distant 


peaks of a misty mountain, but are like beacons illummating 
from near the darkness of blurred judgments and faulty 
selection, we are thrown mto contact with different types 
of young men, each representing, in mmiature as it were, 
the history and culture of his own race There sit 
the Bengah, Mahratta, Madrasi, Punjabi and the 
like each brmgmg into the common output of college 
hfe and thought, his own ideal of Hindu life and 


meditative detachment By his side sits the Muslim, 
wth rooted ideas of a simple scheme of life, unfettered 
by irrational restraints and ha%ang a more human sense 
of aU that makes life pleasant and enjoyable Next to him 
IS Ae Parsi, blendmg mextncably the reposeful culture 
of his ancKtors ivith the mtrepidity of modem commer- 
cialism Next IS the Christian, mterpretmg an old-world 
religion by castmg it mto modem thought form mteUigible 
to his oivn race I can go on multiplying instances makmg 
up a delectable mosaic It ,s these surroundings Avhich 
our college life pro^^des, and it iviU be our fault— m fact 
our misfortune if w-e fail to make use of them to develop 
a sense of umty and fellow'ship 
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As \vc get along, \vc shall discover that our points of 
contact are more numerous than the points of difference As a 
great collegian said on an important occasion, “^Ve may find 
that the tics that unite us arc greater than the oppositions 
which separate us. I do not mean to say that tliese differ- 
ences are unimportant, but in this place (college) may we 
not find a practical solution of them m common work^ 
May we not then turn from the points of difference which 
are so few to tlie points of agreement which are so 
numerous^ Have we not enough m common to carry 
on the war against eviP The question that a young man 
has really to answer is not what the true nature of his re- 
ligious dogmas or sacrament is, but how he should make 
the best use of his time, order his expenses, control his 
passions (that they may not, like harpies, be pursuing him 
through life) and hve to God and the Tru^, instead of 
living to pleasure and himself Can we not find tlie com- 
mon ground in the need which we all feeF” 

Our college life provides a society “ where no one does 
anythmg simply for himself but only as a sen^ant of the 
soaety ” It is there that we must leam to reconcile the 
seemingly divergent ideas of social umty and individual 
mdependence 

The college atmosphere is usually most receptn^e Its 
capacity for reverence and admiration is almost pnstme 
m Its abundance and simphcity. Its heroes are speedily 
made and perhaps equally speedily destroyed This sense 
of reverence and hero-worship should m no way be allowed 
to be prostituted for low pohdcal or party purpose The 
capaaty to be easily influenced by strong and invigoratmg 
forces IS an admirable feature of college life It should be 
carefully preserved to ennch the corporate life m the semce 
of truth and beauty Timid and cautious ways do some- 
times have a foothold there, and calculating and hasty 
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moods have occasionally found a place But the qualities 
tliat have always thnven in that atmosphere are those of 
the opposite descnption. Men seem to be continually 
shedding off some part of their personality into the society 
which surrounds them, and it is generally that part winch 
can easily be rubbed off in the hard contact of equals There 
IS no conscious attempt to influence one another But there 
are the unconscious action and reaction of character Look- 
mg back on one’s college life, it is not always easy to measure 
one’s contribution to the good or the evil of the corporate 
hfe which one lived there It is perhaps easier to recall 
the debt we have owed to those with whom we were thrown 
into contact 

Youth is the best gift of the gods, says an old Upamshad 
Let us rejoice in it while we have it It is the great form- 
ative penod of our life, bnef but powerful ^Ve are then 
able to face the world with feelings pure and with ambitions 
unworldly The bounds of our fnendship, sympathy and 
fellow-feehng arc not then set We can push them as wide- 
ly as we like until they encompass all that is ivorth knowing 
amongst our fellows It is good to find a fnend in a stu- 
dent bom in a commumty widely removed from our O’ati 
T o know him and through him to understand the feehngs, 
hopes and even the prejudices that make him so dissirmlar 
to us, IS often a great expenence In acquirmg it, we dis- 
cover the human elements lymg underneath all that, on 
casual examination, seemed so different and unmtelhgible 
Through the mists of rehgious controversies and political 
antipathies, we discover pomts of contact and fellowship 
untouched by the infection of rehgious or social prejudices 
so powerful at a later age Where rehgion divides, the 
common possession of youth and its generous instincts may 
unite, with its miraculous power of rootmg itself deep m 
the affections of our companions It is the difficulty of 
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their departure home, they met m conclave iMth their 
felloivs, and were addressed by the head of the Institution. 
There is a great deal m this address ^^hlch, though centuncs 
old, IS of perennial importance 

“ Meet together, talk together, may )our minds 
comprehend ahke, common be your action 
and achievement, common be your tlioughts 
and intentions, common be the i\Tshes of 
your hearts, so there ma^ be thorough imion 
among you ” 
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has, dunng tlie past year when they courageousJy and 
chivalrously remained with us after the tiansferencc of 
power, shown a devotion to work in the cause of peace and 
progress in India which we Indians may well emulate 
Your Chancellor will be tire last Bntisher to be dissociated 
from the conduct of civil affairs in India His departure 
heralds a penod of added responsibility on our part for 
wise self-govemance 

The late Amencan Ambassador’s wife, Mrs Grady, 
while takmg the plane to join her husband some days ago, 
gave a farewell message, m course of which she comph- 
mented Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and me as men who 
belonged to the World and not only to India Mrs Grady 
was not referring to our knowledge of world affairs, for, 
whatever may be the case with our Pnme Minister, I can- 
not lay claim to any special or even a passable degree of 
equipment in that field Mrs Grady was referring, I 
take It, to our obhgations at the present juncture m the 
world Not only the Pnme Minister and I, but every 
enlightened citizen of India, must now nse to the full 
height not only of national citizenship but of world-citi- 
zenship The woild is watching India witli goodwill. 
Our culture, our philosophy and our outlook on life have 
a new meaning and a new hope for the nations that have 
suffered and are suffenng m the West Our struggle 
against Bntish Imperialism is over and, thank God, it has 
not ended on a note of bitterness but m complete goodwill 
and mutual understanding Being citizens of a free coun- 
try, we should now icahzc our mission as a nation and our 
place in world-civilization We must fulfil the obhgations 
that anse out of our place m Asia and our long and inti- 
mate connection with the West We cannot escape world- 
citizenship and the particular Dhanna winch must apper 
tain to India m that regard By thinking of the world 
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nnd of nnn a*' a \shnlr, wr shall punfs and sticnqilirn 
oni'-rKcs c\rn m rrvprti o! intrrn.d problrnis and anM<- 
lics. 

rrrfdnin ha-' assuirdK ^;l^cn ns .v new sums and new 
opporminiirs Ihn it aho nnphr.s that wr shnnld disoud 
selfishness, la^inr^s and all narrowness of outlook. Our 
frcidoin stj^-^csts tod ami creation of new salues for old 
cues We shouhl so disiiphm ouiscKcs as to he able to 
disclurRc our nevs rcsponsibdities satislailoriK, If thou 
is an\ one tlnm; that needs to bt stressed more than aa\ 
other m the new set-up, it is that we should pul into action 
our full rapaciiN, each one of ns m piodmtnc cITort — 
each one of us m his own sphde. however huinhlc ^Vor} , 
unetasunt work, should now be our w. itch-word. Work 
IS wt^nhh, and service is hajvpmess \oihinp else is. TJic 
prcattsi crinn in India todav is idltnejs If we root out 
uUcnrss, .ill our ddhciiUirs, mcUuhnp even lonhicts, will 
gmduallv disappear Wheihei as ronst.ible or high ofli- 
cial of the State, whether as bnsmessinan or mdustnahst, 
artisan or firnur or pc.isant, t.uh one of us is discharging 
his obligation to the State and making a contiibution to 
the welfare ol the country Honest woik ib the sheet- 
anchor to v\htch we should chug if we want to be saved 
from danger or diiricultv It is die fundamental law of 
progress 

Ne\t to honest work is the habit of lespcclmg oUicr 
people’s feelings It takes all sorts to make tins world, anel 
die highest virtue of c\cry citi/en is to trv so to conduct 
himself that a mode of life ma) be evolved by which people 
of dilTcnng religious faiths, occupations and attainments 
who constitute our society, may live m peace and amity 
The law of love is a practical code of life, as our deal de- 
parted leader so strenuously sought to teach us My con- 
firmed opinion IS that m India there is m fact no commural 
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hatred Greed and fear of defeat in economic competi- 
tion produce what is mistaken for communal ill-fcclmg 
There is abundant and abiding respect for all kinds of 
•creeds, faiths and ways of life, but selfishness and personal 
ambitions produce conditions of mind often mistaken for 
communal ill-woll It is not, therefore, a hopeless task to 
restore and maintain communal amity. 

Unfortunately certain events ha\ e led to tlie atmosphere 
being full of alarm and expectation of a clash ^Ve do not 
desire conflict But ^\e may not be able to avoid it All 
tlie same, i\e must do our best to prevent what is admitted- 
ly bad for everybody concerned and for tlie naUon In any 
case, calmness is the best preparation to face any diffi- 
culty Excitement is the contrary of preparedness' I 
am convinced that tliere is really no hatred betiveen Hindus 
and Mushms or betiveen any other communities Nor is 
tliere any clash of mterests There are misunderstanding, 
pnde and consequent stupidity The long-drawn-out 
controversies of the recent past cannot be put aside all at 
once Hence all these misunderstandmgs, this pnde and 
this stupidity But basically there is, among widely 
differmg creeds and races, far greater understandmg of the 
fundamentals of human fellowship in India than probably 
anywhere else This bemg so, my hope is not ill-founded 
that India will lead the ivay m demonstratmg harmony 
m diversity^ and furnishing a stnking example m human 
co-operation m the midst of seeming heterogeneity "What- 
e\er may be the immediate troubles, I have no doubt 
that you vho have noiv graduated iviU, in y^our hfe-time, 
see a happy India ivithout lU-will, strenuously engaged m 
reconstruction There is no need to despair, ivhatever 
be the colour of thmgs at present 

To manage the affairs of an mdependent state, train- 
ed leadership is necessary You have had trainmg m that 
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direction m some measure, for Umversity education is 
nothing but a trammg for leadership Numberless citi- 
zens are denied this pniulege, and you should therefore 
regard your good fortune as a precious debt In your 
daily conduct, in whatever walk of life you may be and 
under all conditions, you should remember your obligation 
of leadership and set an example to others how to think 
and speak and how to act The physical defence of a 
State IS the special responsibility of the members of the 
Forces You are the moral and cultural army of India 
Her progressive culture and contribution to world-civili- 
zation should be your concern That the youth of today 
are the citizens of tomorrow is a tnte saying But m a 
land that has just attained pohtical freedom the citizens 
have to shoulder new responsibilities in every field of 
national actinty, and you, young graduates, should mark 
in that oft-repeated statement a vital sigmficance that 
concerns you intimately 

We have gone through a long and intense political 
struggle which mvolved great and unprecedented sacn- 
fices Many of us are engaged now in cashing our cheques 
on the bank of sacnfice ivith a feehng of self-nghteous anger 
when delayed at the counter or asked to stand in a queue 
All this IS natural, and it would be wrong to have expected 
that anythmg else could happen Sacnfice had been 
sustained umnterruptedly through tAvo generations, and 
it would be idle to expect those who suffered to stand down 
m self-abnegation when the illusions of power and position 
tempt Admitting all this, enhghtened men and women 
should ask themselves the question, “ 'IVhat is patnotism 
now?” 

Graduates, on this great occasion in your life, when 
you must be overflowmg with a sense of achievement and 
legitimate pnde, an older person may offer a few remarks 

BEI — 11 
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on our immediate future Independence is a goal for 
which we worked and struggled for several years But 
we must now overcome the habit of mental resistance and 
opposition which was our pattern of behaviour until now. 
We must forget all the disappointments and frustrations 
we have suffered We must turn all our experiences now 
to positive ends 

The years immediately aJiead when our freedom lias 
to be consolidated must be years of strenuous work "We 
cannot take out of life more than we put into it ourselves 
The new opportunities that present themselves in our 
country may seem to be opportunities for individual 
advancement, but they arc also, and perhaps .more truly, 
opportunities for service to the country as a whole. 

^'Vhat is wanted is not competitive ambition but intense 
co-operation The furtlicrance of tlie welfare of the 
people as a whole through constructive ^vork is the warp 
and woof of patriotism now Melodramatic reiteration 
of past struggles and dwelling on episodes of suffenng 
may feed our pnde in a way, but it is wholly irrelevant 
and IS therefore a waste of energy in the present context 
when what is wanted is speed of realization of civic duty 
and energetic positive effort for reconstruction 

A teacher from Kerala wrote to me a few days back 
suggesting that I should clarify some points in the course 
of this address to you He asked in his letter — (1) Should 
teachers and students be encouraged to take part m active 
pohtics apart from academic studies? My answer has al- 
ways been — and I repeat it now, — NO' Active party poli- 
tics is inconsistent with fruitful student-life (2) Should 
our schools and colleges be scenes gf political battles and 
party squabbles^ My answer is a^i emphatic NO ' (3) Should 
strikes and Satyagraha be recognized, and encouraged in 
schools^ My answer is agam in the negative 
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This takes me to my intention to share witli the experi- 
enced educationists assembled here a feiv tlioughts on 
education Tliere is a tendency m progressive political 
circles as well as among educationists to seek to make any- 
thing that IS good and useful a compulsory part of youth’s 
educational course. I should like to express on this 
occasion my doubts m respect of this tendency. The idea 
tliat education should cover all useful fields of equipment 
IS futile and erroneous The limitations of time and im- 
matunty should be kept m mmd, and more time should 
be spent on evohang tlie capacity to acqmre knowledge 
and to think anght than on substantial equipment The 
pressure of too many subjects is not a good thing for the 
young brain. On the other hand, it is only ivhen the 
brain is young that the capaatv to think anght can be 
developed and correct methods of work can be implanted. 
To give an example, I would point out that history cannot 
be understood by boys and girls who have not seen or ex- 
penenced much of life and its problems The bram is a 
machme ivhich should be properly assembled and ad- 
justed dunng youtli Once this is done, it will take care of 
Itself and there is plenty of time for acquinng information 
m all branches. The stress dunng youth should be on 
traimng, on creating a habit of correct observation, of 
scientific cunosity, and on thinking anght, and not on 
cramming the bram wth information The aim of edu- 
cation is that the pupil should acquire an automatic appre- 
a aation of values, moral and other We do not desire to 
produce indoctnnated mmds That is not the demo- 
cratic ideal Totahtanans might wish to give a tvast, 
when the imnd is young, m a planned direction, but our 
, aim should be to produce a free and faithful intellectual, 
and moral apparatus ihther than give pre-planned twists 
Again, It' should be remembered that what is made 
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compulsory' automatically induces a distaste If^ou f\ish 
boys and girls to develop a permanent and unreasonable 
■dislike to anything, make that subject a compulsory' subject 
If you Avish that they may develop a willingness and a 
capacity to appreciate good literature such as tlic Ramajana 
and the Mahabharaia, or Shakespeare, or the Bible, for 
God’s sake, I would sav to the educationists, do not make 
the study' of the Ramayana and the Afahabliarata or of Shakes- 
peare or the Bible compulsory' in the school The lessons 
of both child psychology' and human psy cholog\ arc that 
mandatory' and compulsory direction produces a con- 
trary and rebellious tendency The conditions for assimi- 
lation should be produced, and there should be no com- 
pulsion Youth should be helped to choose good things 
for themselves rather than be forced and drilled 

Therefore I would suggest to educationists that less 
stress should be laid on c\ammations and more on oppor- 
tunities for study and assimilation The cxsimination is 
tlie most bitter form of compulsion It creates an incur- 
able tendency' towards superficiality and a paradoxical 
condition wlierem a certain degree of equipment and dis- 
like go together It leaves in the successftil candidate a 
distaste for further study, once the examination is over. 
If in any' field the standard of attainment is better 
in foreign umversities than m India, it is not due to stiffcr 
examinations or to superior talents It is the result of 
greater voluntary exertion on tlie part of teachers and 
pupils bom of their love of work, and better facilities 
for study and research, rather than of any' stricter or 
better system of examinations and rejections It is the 
outcome of a condition of tilings m which aptitude and 
love of knowledge rather than irrelevant ambitions and 
■prospects of career and employment, guide the students in 
theur choice of studies 
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There are two problems wluch cause great worr)' to 
our educationists, the problem of religious and moral in- 
struction in a land of many faiths, and the problem ansmg 
out of a large vanety of languages Taking up the educa- 
tion of children, we see tliat they should be tramed to 
love one another, to be kmdly and helpful to all, to be 
tender to the lower ammals, and to observe and think 
anght The task of teaching them how to read and wnte 
and to count and calculate is important, but it should not 
make us lose sight of the pnmary aim of moulding per- 
sonality in die right way For this it is necessary' to call 
into aid culture, tradition and religion But in our country 
we have, in the same school, to look after boys and girls 
bom m different faidis and belonging to families that live 
diverse "ways of life and follow forms of orship associated 
with different denonunations of rehgion It wiU not do to 
tread the easy path of evading die difficulty by attending 
solely to physical culture and intellectual education ^Ve 
have to evolve a suitable techmque and method for serv- 
ing the spintual needs of school cluldren professing different 
faiths W e -would thereby promote an atmosphere of 
mutual respect, a fuller understanding and helpful co- 
operation among the different commumties m our society. 
Again, -^ve must remam one people, and ive have therefore 
to give basic trammg in our schools to speak and understand 
more languages dian one and to appreciate and respect the 
different rehgions prevaihng in India It is not nght for 
us in India to be dissuaded from this by considerations as 
to over-taxing the young mind WhzX is necessary' must 
be done And it is not in fact too great a burden 

Any attempt to do away with or “ steam-roll ” the 
differences through governmental coercion and mdirect 
pressure would be as futile as it ivould be unwse Any 
imposition of a single i\ay of life and form of worship on 
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all children, or neglect of a section of tlie pupils m tins 
respect, or barren secularization, will lead to a conflict 
between school and home life, which is harmful On the 
otlier hand, if we give due rccogmtion to the different 
prevaihng faitlis in the educational institutions by orgamz- 
ing smtable facilities for religious teaching for bo)s and 
girls of all communities, this may itself ser\'e as a broaden- 
ing influence of great national value 

As for language,' it is no good trying to impose a medium 
of instruction on young pupils, which is not their mother- 
tongue In the past, parents preferred their chddren tc 
undergo the disadvantages of the English medium becausCj 
as against the drawbacks of a foreign medium, tlie ad- 
vantages m hfe of superficially Anghcised culture were 
great They dehberately allowed tlieir children to learn 
the language through subjects rather tlian subjects tlirougb 
tlie language, because facility m the use of the Enghsh 
language helped one very largely and covered many de- 
fects These advantages must now soon disappear and tlie 
drawbacks m using a foreign medium wall be more and 
more obvious as we go on Nothing is gamed by depnv- 
ing voung boys and girls of the advantage of the motlier- 
tongue or some language near to it In regions where 
more than one language is spoken, I see no other w^y but 
one, namely, to form sections m the mixed schools accord- 
ing to language For certain purposes they may sit together, 
so that the advantages of both mixmg and separate a,ttention 
may be retained Provided w'e try to solve the problems 
■with understanding and patience, the very difficulties 
■wluch we first deplore, often prove m the end to be of the 
greatest value for progress "What ivas pain and trouble 
becomes a source of enUghtenment and joy 

I am grateful to the Chancellor and the Felloivs of the 
Umversity for conferring on me the highest honour m their 
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NATIONALITY AND STATE 


By Dr Rajendra Prasad 

Since the demand for the establishment of separate and 
mdependent Mushm states m the north-west and east 
of India IS based on the theory' that Muslims constitute a 
separate nation, separate from the Hindus and all others 
who mhabit the geographical entity ive call India, it is 
necessary to understand clearly what is meant by a nation. 
The fact of the geographical umty of India cannot be i 
denied, for the simple reason that geography cannot be 
altered by man From the Suleiman Range to the hills 
of Assam and from the Himalayas to the sea, m spite of all 
Its vanety of races, climes and topographical details, India 
IS one geographical umty 

'What then is a nation^ The question has been posed 
and answered by the supporters of the scheme for partition, 
and learned authors have been quoted in support of the 
ansiver given Mr Durrani, who has dealt mth the point 
at great length, comes to some conclusions ivhich it is 
^^o^th while quoting “ (1) Though geograplucally India 
IS one umty, its peoples are not, and in the making 
of states and nations it is the people that count and not 
geography (2) Race, too, like geography, is not a de- 
termimng factor either for or agamst the formation of 
nations (3) Hmdu leaders have been propagating the 
idea for two decades that religion should not be mixed 
wth pohtics, and that a umted nation should be formed 
on the basis of pohtics alone Now, is it possible to create 
a nation on the basis of politics alone ^ Pohtical philosophers 
think that purely pohtical ties do not suffice to create a 
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nation” He quotes Lord Bryce and Prof. Sidgwick m 
support of his thesis. 

Sidg\wck writes. “ What is really essential to the modem 
conception of a state which is also a nation, is merely that 
the persons composing it should have, generally speabng, 
a consciousness of belonging to one another, of being mem- 
bers of one body, over and above what they denve from the 
fact of being under one government, so that if their govern- 
ment were destroyed by war or revolution, they would sttll 
tend to hold firmly together. '\\Tien they have this con- 
sciousness, we regard them as forming a ‘nation’, what- 
ever else they lack.” Lord Bryce defines nationality “ as 
an aggregate of men drawn together and linked together by 
certain sentiments ” and says * “ The chief among these 
are Racial -sentiment mid JRehgious sentiment, but there 
IS ^0 that sense of commumty which is created by the use 
of a common language, the possession of a common litera- 
ture, the recollection of common achievements or sufferings 
in the past, the existence of common customs and habits 
of thought, common ideals and aspirations Sometimes 
all these hnking sentiments are present and hold the mem- 
bers of the aggregate together, sometimes one or more 
may be absent The more of these hnks that exist m any 
given case, the stronger is the sentiment of unity ” After 
quotmg some others Mr Durrani comes to the conclusion 
that “ nationahty is m fact a matter of consciousness only, 
a mere psychological condition,” and in this he is supported 
by Dr Ambedkar whom he quotes The conclusion of 
Mr Durrani, therefore, is ‘There is absolutely no group 
consciousness or consaousness of kinship between the Hmdus 
and the Muslims There are no social contacts between 
them to make possible the birth of a common group 
consciousness It is, indeed, psychologically impossible 
for the tivo groups to combine to form a smgle umted whole ” 
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Now this conception of nationaUty is, comparatively 
speakmg, a modem and recent one, which has been deve- 
loped during the last two or, at the most, three centunes 
While the elements mentioned by Lord Bryce or Prof Sidg- 
wick are found more or less m all those groups which are 
regarded as constitutmg a nation, it is not correct to take 
each item by itself and see whether, and to what extent, it 
IS present in any particular group and deterrmne there- 
from whetlier that particular group can be called a nation. 
It IS the resultant of the totahty of these vanous elements 
actmg and reacting upon one another and the histoncal 
setting m which they have so acted and reacted that deter- 
mines nationality As Stahn has pointed out, “a Nation is 
primarily a community, a definite commumty of people” 
which IS not necessanly “racial or tribal” It is not, also, 
a “casual or ephemeral conglomeration”, but a “stable com- 
muiuty of people” A common language is one of the 
characteristic features of a nation And so is also a com- 
mon temtor)'^ Commumty of economic life — economic 
cohesion — is one more characteristic feature Apart from 
tiiese a nation has its o^vn special spiritual complexion. 
Its own psychological make-up — or what is otherwise called 
national character — which manifests itself in a distinctive 
culture “A nation,” according to Stahn, “is a historically 
evolved, stable commumty of language, territory’-, economic 
life and psychological make-up manifested in a community 
of culture ” 

We must also draw a distinction betiveen a State and a 
- Nation They are not always cotermmous, and we have 
had m the past and have m the present living examples of 
multi-national states or states comprising more than one 
nation Thus the English and the French in Canada, 
although belonging to two different national groups, con- 
stitute one state The English and the Boers of South 
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Africa, after a bloody ^var, by agreement constituted one 
state In the United States of Amenca, people belonging 
to many nationalities have settled down as members of one 
state The Soviet Republic of Russia comprises many 
nationalities which enjoy administrative autonomy and 
have the nght to secede from the Umon guaranteed by the 
constitution The adrmmstrative autonomy of the consti- 
tuent Republics now extends as far as the maintenance of 
their own armed forces and the nght to enter into direct 
relations with foreign states, conclude agieements with 
them, and exchange diplomatic and consular representa- 
tives The Swiss furnish the classical illustration of peoples 
beanng national affimty to three nations by whom they 
are surrounded, viz , the French, tlie German and the 
Italian, yet constituting one single state “It is more 
accurate to say that the word nationality can refer to either 
one of t\s'o sentiments,” says C A. Macartney, “which m 
their ongm and their essence are absolutely distinct, al- 
though in practice the one commonly identifies itself wth 
the other Nationality, meaning the feelmg of appur- 
tenance to a nation, is fundamentally different from national- 
ity in the sense of membership of a state They spnng from 
different causes, and it is perfectly possible for them to be 
directed towards different objects The former, which 
may for convenience be called the sense of personal 
nationality, is founded on charactenstics which are per- 
sonal, often mhented, and usually objective These charac- 
tenstics cMSt m the individual qmte independently of the 
locahty in which he may be domiciled, whether the majority 
of the inhabitants share them or not, and independently of 
the pohtical regime under which he may five, whether this 
be m the hands of persons possessmg the same charactens- 
tics or not The body of persons possessing these charac- 
tenstics constitutes the nation” The charactensUcs on 
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x^hich thic con<ciou<;ncJ'; i*: b'u:cd v.m c:rcitl\ but broicilx 
spciking thc\ T-rc coxcrcd bv the (r.n/; cf th .\h\ utt 
Turl ts Tccf, /(":c rflipo^. 

‘ Entircb difi'crcnl m it*: b'v;!^ lud true ]->urj>i>'C u the 
state The 'State tc the erg m b\ nreans of which the enru" 
mon afrair> of v number of people arc ad'nmt'stcrrd and 
(u'sualK) protected, the people who rollccti\i,U comiKt'C 
the state being, unroriunatcK known in Flnglard b\ the 
same name nation ' as is aUo applied to the tpiitc 
different natural unit dbcussetl abo\ c Tlic extent to vs Inch 
thar affairs arc regarded as beme of common concern and 
thus falling within the competence of the st itc to rcculaic, 
a'anes cnormousls not onU from age to age but aho from 
countra to coimtrv In some eases it goes liardh bisoiid 
defence m others it co\ ers most aspects of life bc\ ond purcU 
pnv-atc relationships It is, however wordi remarking 
that those cultural atinbutcs which go to make up the idea 
of personal nationahtv arc among the \crv last to which 
most states have turned their attention and that even todas 
they arc largclv considered as being no matter for state 
control ’ 

Thus while personal n itionalilv is an important factor 
in the formation of a state, it is not alwavs the sole or even 
the dominant factor On the other hand, while it m i\ be 
conceded that purclv’ political ties do not sutlicc to create 
a nation it cannot be denied that thev do constitute 
an important factor If a group is subject to c,\tcnial 
pressure, then that ‘pressure from wailiout . in the words of 
Juhan Huxlcv , ‘is probabK the largest single factor m the 
process of nauonal evolution So u has happened m 
India 

The question of Isataonal States has been subjected to 
intensive studv smee the end of the First World iWar and 
much hterature has growai round it This studv has been 
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adequately for the necessities of life ivithin its borders. 
“An alternative solution of the dilemma of national self- 
determination IS the multi-national state m winch a power- 
ful pohtical union guarantees cultural autonomy to different 
national groups, but demands the sacnfice of pohtical, 
military and economic sovereignty ” 

Mr A Cobban’s study on national self-determination 
was issued in 1945 under the auspices of the Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs His conclusions are the same 
as those of Macartney and Friedmann quoted above He 
cites the example of the French and British Canadians hav- 
mg a common pohtical nationality without abandomng 
their personal nationahty, and of the vanous states of 
Spanish Amenca having the same cultural background 
but divided into a number of separate pohtical states 
“ Many otlier illustrations of the failure of cultural and 
pohtical nationality to comcide might be found, and where 
the attempt has been made in modem times, to force them 
both into the same mould, the result has usually been 
disaster ” 

He further points out that nationality as a cntenon of 
statehood furnishes only a vanable standard, masmuch as 
nationahty vanes from penod to penod, from country to 
country and even from individual to individual It also 
implies homogeneity in the population of the state, which 
IS patently not true, as the world caxmot be divided into 
homogeneous divisions of the liuman race 

The confusion that has arisen between the two distinct 
entities. Nation and State, is due to the setting-up of 
national self-determination as an absolute dogma accord- 
ing to which every cultural group tpso faclo is entitled to 
claim a separate independent state for itself But it cannot 
be denied that there can be no such absolute principle and 
that national self-determination is just as limited as the 
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GAUTAMA THE BUDDHA 

By Dr S Radhakrishnan 

The stones of Gautama’s childhood and youth have 
undoubtedly a mythical air, but there is no reason to d^ 
trust the tradmonal accounts of his lineage He bom 
in the year 563 B C the son of Suddliodana of the 
clan too™ as SaJ.ya of Kap.lavastu on the Nepd«= 
border one hundred mUes north “f ^ J''" X 

was afterwards marked by the emperor ^ 

which IS soil standmg Hk otvn name is S.ddharfta, 
Gautama being his family name The pnests 
present at lus birth said that he 

icakravartin) if he would consent to reign, he would becom 
a Buddha if he adopted the life of a wandenng asceb . 
Evidently the same individual could not be boA an empero 
and a Buddha, for renunciation of a worldly career w 
regarded as an mdispensable preliminary for senous reu- 
eiL There is a story of an aged seer named Asita wb 
came to see the child, and more or less in the , 

Simeon prophesied the future greatness of the child an 
wept at the thought that he himself would not live to see 

and hear the new gospel r rhild 

The mother died seven days after the birth of the ctiu 
and her sister Mahaprajapati, Suddhodana’s second wue 
brought up the baby In due course Gautama marnec 
bis cousin Yasodhara and bad a son Rahula The sto^ 
that Gautama’s father was particular that his son shou 
be spared depressing experiences, and that chance or m 
will of the gods set in his path an old man, broken and de 
crepit, a sick man, a dead man, and a wandering ascetic 
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to the severest forms of asceticism Just as fire can be 
produced by faction not from damp but only from dry 
wood, seekers, he thought, whose passions arc calmed 
can alone attain enlightenment He accoidmgly started a 
senes of severe fasts, practised everciscs in meditation, and 
inflicted on lumself ternble austenties Weakness of body 
brought lassitude of spirit Though dunng this period he 
often found himself at deatli’s door, he got no glimpse into 
the addle of life He therefore decided that asceticism was 
not the way to enlightenment and tried to think out an- 
other way to It He remembered how once in his youth 
he had an expenence of mystic contemplation, and noiv 
tned to pursue that hne Legend tells us that, at this 
crisis, Gautama was assailed by Mara, the tempter, who 
sought in vain, by all manner of terroix and temptations, 
to shake him from his purpose This indicates that his 
inner life was not undisturbed and continuous, and it was' 
with a mental struggle that he broke away from old behefs 
to try new methods He persisted in his meditations and 
passed through the four stages of contemplation culmmatmg 
m pure self-possession and equanimity He saw the ivholc 
uruverse as a system of law, composed of strivmg creatures, 
happy or unhappy, noble or mean, continually passmg 
away from one form of existence and taking shape in another.^ 
In the last watch of the lught “ ignorance was destroyed, 
knowledge had arisen as I sat there, earnest, strenuous, 
resolute” Gautama had attamed bodhi or illumination 
and become the Buddha, the enhghtened one 

IVhile the Buddha was hesitating whether he should 
attempt to proclaim his teachmg, the Scaptures say that 
the deity Brahma besought him to preach the truth This 
means, perhaps, that as he was debating wi thin himself 
as to what he should do, he received a warning somewhat 
similar to that dehvered by the demon of Socrates against 
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piety to facts It ivas a period -when many professed to 
have direct knoivledge of God and said ivith assurance 
not only whether He is or is not, but also ivliat He thinks, 
■\\t11s, and does The Buddha convicts many of them of 
puttmg on spiritual airs He declares that the teachers 
-who talk about Brahma have not seen him face to face 
They are like a man m love who cannot say who the ladv 
is, or like one who builds a staircase isutliout knowung ivhere 
the palace is to be, or like one iiushmg to cross a nver ivho 
should caU the other side to come to him Many of us 
have the rehgious sense and disposition but are not clear 
as to the object to which this sense is directed De- 
votion, to be reasonable, must be founded on truth The 
Buddha explains to them tlie sigmficance of brahmamhara^ 
or dweUmg with Brahma, as a certain kmd of meditation, 
a state of mind ivhere love, utterly free from hatred and 
mahce, obtains for aU It is not, of course, Nirvana to ivhicli 
the eight-fold patli is the means 

In view of the vanety of counsel he advised his disciples 
to test by logic and hfe the different programmes subnutted 
to them and not to accept anythmg out of regard for their 
authors He did not make an exception of himself He 
sa)^ “Accept not what you hear by report, accept not 
tradition do not hastily conclude that ‘it must be so’ Do 
not accept a statement on the ground that it is foimd in our 
books, nor on the supposition that ‘this is acceptable , 
nor because it is the saymg of your teacher ” "With a 
touchmg sohatude he begs his followers not to be hampered 
m their thought by the prestige of his name “ Such feith 
have I, Lord,” said Sanputta, “that methinks there never 
has been nor istU be nor is now any other greater or iviser 
than the Blessed one ” “ Of course, Sanputta,” is the 

reply, “you have knoira all the Buddhas of tlie past^” 

“ No, Lord ” “ ^Vell, then, you know those of the future^” 
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of impiety and finding fault with the order of mendicants 
he had founded “Brethren,” said Gautama, “if othcis 
speak against me, or against my religion, or against the 
Order, thcic is no reason why you should be aiigr)^, dis- 
contented or displeased with them If you arc so, you 
will not only brmg yourselves into danger of spiritual 
loss, but you will not be able to judge whether what they 
say is correct or not” — a most enlightened sentiment, 
even after 2,500 years of energetic enlightenment Doc- 
tnnes arc not more or less true simply because they happen 
to flatter or wound our prejudices There was no paradox 
however strange, no heresy however extreme, that the 
Buddha was unwilling or afraid to consider He was sure 
that the only way to meet the confusion and extravagance 
of the age was by patient sifting of opinions and by helping 
men to rebuild their lives on a foundation of reason He 
denounced unfair cnticism of other creeds “ It is ”, he 
said, “ as a man who looks up and spits at heaven, the 
spittle does not soil tlic heaven, but comes back and defiles 
his own peison ” 

There was never an occasion when the Buddha flamed 
forth m anger, never an incident when an unkind ivord 
escaped his lips He had vast tolciancc for his kind He 
thought of the world as ignorant rather than -wicked, as 
unsatisfactory rather than rebellious He meets opposition 
"With calm and confidence There is no nervous irntabihty 
or fierce anger about him His conduct is the perfect ex- 
pression of courtesy and good feeling with a spice of iron> 
in It On one of his rounds he was repulsed by a house- 
holder ivith bitter words of abuse He replied “ Fnend, 
if a householder sets food before a beggar, but the beggar 
refuses to accept the food, to whom docs the food then 
belong^” The man replied “Why, to the houscholdci 
of course ” The Buddha said “ Tlien, if I refuse to accept 
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your abuse and ill \vill, it returns to you, does it not^ But 
I must go au'uy the poorer because I have lost a fnend ” 
Conversion by compulsion was unknown to him Practice, 
not belief, is the foundation of his system He wished to 
create a temper and a habit We are unhappy because of 
our foolish desires To make ourselves happy all that is 
necessary is to make ourselves a new heart and see ivith 
new eyes If we suppress e\al thoughts and cultivate good 
ones, a bad and unhappy mmd can be made into a good and 
happy one The Buddha is not concerned uath changes of 
creed He sits by the sacred fire of a Brahmin and gives a dis- 
course on his wews ivithout denouncmg his worship ^Vhen 
Siha, the Jam, becomes a Buddhist, he is required to give 
food and gifts as before to the Jam monks who frequent 
his house With a singular gentieness he presents his 
views and leaves the rest to the persuasive power' of truth 
The great hero of moral achievement is frequently 
called upon to decide tnvial matters of monastic disciplme 
To found an organization is to come to terms ivith the 
world and concede to soaal needs It is to provide a le- 
fuge for those who are not quite at home in the ordinary 
life of society There were troubles within the Ordfer 
Gautama’s cousin, Devadatta, washed to supersede him as 
the head of the Order and plotted against him, but he was 
forgiven On one occasion the Buddha found a monk 
suffering from dysenter)'^ and lymg m filth He washed 
lum and changed his bed ^vlth the help of Ins companion 
Ananda and said to his disciples “ \\lioever, O monks, 
would nurse me should nurse the sick man ” There were 
no distmctions of caste m the Buddliist Order " Just as, 
O monks, the great rivers such as the Ganges, the Smdhu 
and the Yamuna, Avhen they fall into the ocean lose their 
former names and are knowm as the ocean, even so do the 
four castes of Ksatnyas, Brahmins, Vaisyas, and Sudias, 
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when they have gone forth in the Doctrine and Discipline 
taught by the Tatliagata from a home to a homeless life, 
lose their former names and clans (namagotra) and are 
known as ascetics ” 

In his time women were not secluded in India, and he 
declared that they were quite capable of attaining sanctity 
and holmess In the last year of his life he dined with the 
courtesan Ambapali But he had considerable hesitation 
m admitting women to the Order “ How, Lord, arc we 
to conduct ourselves ivith regard to womankind^” “Don’t 
see them, Ananda ” “ But if we see them, what arc we to 
do^” “ Abstam from speech ” “ But if they should speak 

to us, what are we to do ■?” “ Keep mde awake ” Ananda 

ivas quite chivalrous, pleaded the cause of women for ad- 
mission into the Order, and won the consent of the master 
It was the right course but perhaps not quite expedient 
“ If, Ananda, women had not received permission to enter 
the Order, the pure rehgion would have lasted long, the 
good law would have stood fast a thousand years But 
smee they have received that permission, it \snll now stand 
fast for only five hundred years ” For a woman entry mto 
the rehgious Order required the assent of the relatives, 
while a man was, at least in theory', at his m\m disposal 
But the rules of the Order were by no means final The 
Buddha says “ When I am gone, let the Order, if it should 
so ivish, abohsh all the lesser and mmor precepts ” 

The stor^^ of his death is told witli great pathos and 
simphcity The Buddha was now eighty years old, worn 
out wath toil and travel At a village near the httle town of 
Kusmagara, about 120 miles nortli-east of Benares, in 
483 B G , he passed away The qmet end of the Buddha 
contrasts vividly wth the martyrs’ deaths of Socrates and 
Jesus All three undeimmed, m different degrees, the 
orthodoxies of their time As a matter of fact, the Buddha 
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BOOKS THAT HAVE INFLUENCED ME 


By Sir Chandrasekhara V Raman 

As has been remarked by Robert Louis Stevenson in a 
charmmg little essay on this subject, it is scarcely possible 
to speak of bool.s that have influenced one without finding 
oneself engaged on an autobiographical essay of a sort 
A man’s outlook on the problems of life is necessanly mould- 
ed by the influences to which he has been subject, and 
especially by the influences brought to bear on him at an 
impressionable age The share which bool^ have had in 
shaping his mental outlook and ultimately also his career 
in life, IS, I fancy, a highly vanablc one, and to no small 
extent dependent on the person’s environment at home 
and at school in his early days Indeed, a good home and 
a good school may be judged by the kind of books they pul 
nn the way of the growing young person for him to feed his 
mmd and his emotions upon I believe it is the exception 
rather than the rule for the books which arc formally taught 
at school and at college to exercise any profound influence 
oh the mmd of the student The clement of compulsion 
introduced in the prescription of books for study is usually 
fatal to that attitude of mmd which is necessary for the full 
appreaation of their contents It is the books the ments 
of which you have, so to say, discovered for vourself, that 
really mfluence you 

The failure to recognise this elementary fact of human 
psychology, namely, the antithesis bctivccn choice and 
compulsion, is responsible for the unfruitful character of a 
vast amount of scholastic effort m the way of both teaching 
and- learning I can tell you here a story about myself or 
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ratlier against myself in this connection Forty-five years 
ago, a well-meaiimg University presaibed Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s \\eIl-kno\vn story Kidnapped as an English text 
for tlie First Arts course I do not remember the precise 
number of times this text was taught or lectured upon m 
class, or the precise number of times I read tlirough the 
book during the two vears’ course of study for the examina- 
tion The copy I purchased and used disappeared m due 
course One evening, a couple of yeais ago, a copy of 
Stevenson’s Kidnapped, beautifully pnnted and bound, 
caught mv eye at a railway bookstall I was tempted to 
buv It and took it home and started reading the book 
before going to bed Behci'c it or not, the stoiy% or rather 
the manner of its teUmg, gripped me so poweifuUy diat I 
had to finish readmg the w’hole book at a sitting before re- 
tirmg for the night I had, so to say, discovered Steven- 
son’s magic charm of ivuting for myself Smee then I have 
read eveiy'thmg that Stevenson wrote with the keenest 
enjoyment 

I finished m) school and college career and my Um- 
versity examinations at the age of eighteen In this short 
span of years had been compressed die study of four lan- 
guages and of a great vancty of di\ erse subjects, m several 
cases up to the highest Unnersitv standards A list of all 
the volumes I had to studj would be of temf^nng length 
Did these books mfluence me 7 Yes, in the narroiv sense of 
making me tolerabl> famihar with subjects, so diverse as 
ancient Greek and Roman Historj, modem Indian and 
European History, Formal Logic, Economics, Monetan' 
Theor)^ and Pubhc Fmance, die later Sanskrit writers and 
the imnor English authors, to say nothmg of Ph) siographv , 
Chemistr^^ and a dozen branches of Pure and Apphed 
Mathematics, and of Expenmental and TheoreUcal Physics 
, But out of all this welter of subjects and books, can I pick 
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out anything that helped really to mould my mental and 
spmtual outlook and determine my chosen path m life^ 
Yes, I can and I shall mention three books 

A purposeful life needs an axis or hinge to which it is- 
firmly fixed and yet around which it can freely revolve As 
1 see it, this axis or hmge has been, m my own case, strange- 
ly enough, not the love of science nor even the love of 
Nature, but a certam abstract ideahsm or belief m the value 
of the human spirit and the virtue of human endeavour 
and achievement The nearest point to which I can trace 
the source of tins ideahsm is my recollection of readmg 
Edwm Arnold’s great book, The Light of Asia I remember 
bemg powerfully moved by the story of Siddhartha’s great 
renunciation, of his search for truth and of his final enlighten- 
ment This was at a time when I was young enough to- 
be impressionable, and the reading of the book fixed firmly 
in my mmd the idea that tins capacity for renunaation m 
the pursuit of exalted aims is the verj^ essence of human 
greatness This is not an unfamihar idea to us in India,, 
but It IS not easy to live up to it It has always seemed to- 
me a surprising and regrettable fact that tlie profound teach- 
mg of the Buddha has not left a deeper and stronger impress 
on the life of our countr)'^ of which he was the greatest son. 
that ever lived 

The next of the books that I have to mention is one of 
the most remaikable works of all time, namely, The Elements 
of Euchd Familiarity with some parts of Euclid and a 
certam dishke to its formalism have detlironed this great 
work from the apparently unassailable position which it 
occupied in the esteem of the learned world for an almost 
incredibly long penod of time Indeed, my own early 
reactions to the compulsory study of Euchd were anytliing 
but favourable The reason for this is, I think, to be found 
m the excessive emphasis placed on the subject as an in- 
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tcllcclual discipline and the undue attention given to details 
as distinguished from its broader aspects. To put it a little 
differently, the student of Euclid is invited to look at the trees 
and to examine their branches and twigs so minutely that 
he ceases even to be conscious of the existence of the wood. 
The real value of Geometr)'^ appears when ivc consider it 
as a ivholc, not merely as tlic science of the properties of 
straight lines, tnanglcs, and circles, but also of cverytlimg 
•else — cuix'cs, figures, and solids of all kinds Thus regarded, 
Geometry makes a profound appeal both to our senses and 
to our intellect Indeed, of ail branches of Mathematics, 
it IS that which links most closely what we sec wtli the eye 
witli what we perceive by reasoning The ancient Greeks 
had a fine sense of the value of intellectual discipline , they 
had also a fine sense of the beautiful They loved Geo- 
metry just because it had both these appeals In my early 
years, it was a great struggle for me to Icam to overcome 
my dishkc to the formalism of Euclid and gradually to 
perceive the fascination and beauty of the subject Not 
until many years later, liowcver, did I fully appreciate the 
central position of Gcometr)^ m relation to all natural 
knowledge I can illustrate this relationship by a thousand 
examples but will content myself with remarking that every 
mineral found in Nature, every crystal made by man, 
every leaf, flower or fruit that we see growing, every living 
thing from the smallest to the largest that walks on earth, 
flies in the air or swims in tlie waters or lives deep down on 
the ocean floor, speaks aloud of the fundamental role of 
Geometry in Nature The pages of Euchd are like the 
opening bars of the music m the grand opera of Nature’s 
great drama So to say, they lift the veil and show to our 
vision a glimpse of a vast world of natural knowledge await- 
ing study 

Of all 'the great names in the world of learning that 
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have come do\vn to us from tlic remote past, that of 
Archimedes, by common consent, occupies tlic foremost 
place Speaking of the modem world, the supremest 
figure, in my judgment, is that of Hermann von Helmholtz 
In the range and depth of his knowledge, in the clearness 
and profundity of his scientific vision, he easily transcended 
all other names I could mention, even including Isaac 
Newton Rightly he has been desenbed as the intellectual 
Colossus of the nineteenth century It was my great good 
fortune, while I was still a student at college, to have 
possessed a copy of an Enghsh translaUon of his great work 
on The Sensaiions of Tone As is well known, this was one 
of Helmholtz’s masterpieces It treats the subject of music 
and musical instruments not only with profound knowledge 
and insight, but also witli extreme clanty of language and 
expression I discovered this book for myself and read it 
with the keenest interest and attention It can be said 
without exaggeration that it profoundly influenced my 
intellectual outlook For the first time, I understood from 
Its perusal what scientific rcseaich really meant and how 
It could be earned on I also gathered from it a variety 
of problems for rcseaich which were later to occupy my 
attention and keep me busy for many years Helmholtz 
had wntten yet anothci gieat masterpiece entitled The 
Physiology of Vision Uiifortunatcl)' tins was not available 
to me, as it had not then been translated into the Enghsh 
language 

Books That Have infuenced Me 


THE SUCCESS OF NON-VIOLENCE = 

By P.vndh Jawaharlal Nlhru 

Mr President, I am dccpl) grateful to this great Uni- 
\crsity and to you, Sir, ioi the honour you have done me in 
im iting me todav and in conferring the honorar)’’ degree of 
Doctor of Lav'S 

It IS an honoui to be associated Nsith this Universil) 
and vath the many men of learning and seekers after truth 
assembled here, and I shall treasure it To have that 
signal honour confcircd upon me bv one who has played 
such a distinguished part m both war and peace, adds to 
Its value 

I have come to you not so much m my capacity as Pnme- 
Minister of a great country or as a pohtician, but rather 
as a humble seeker after truth and as one who has contmu- 
ousl> struggled to find a way, not ahvays with success, to 
fit action to the objectives and ideals that I have held That 
process is alwaj^ difficult, but becomes increasingly so m 
this world of conflict and passion today 

Politicians have to deal ivitli day-to-day problems and 
they seek immediate remedies Philosophers think of 
ultimate objectives and are apt to lose touch with the day- 
to-day work and its problems Neitlier approach appears 
to be adequate by itself Is it possible to combine these 
two approaches and function after the manner of Plato’s- 
philosopher-kmgs ^ 

You, Sir, have had the experience of the i6le of a great 

* Address delivered ai a Special Convocation of Columbia Uni- 
versity, held to confer the Honorary Degree of Doctor of Laws 
on Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in November, 1 949 
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rapidly bitterness and ill-will between the nation'; have 
faded away and given place to co-operation, and we m 
India have decided of our own free wall to continue this 
co-opcration as an independent nation 

I would not presume to offer advice to other and more 
expencnccd nations in any way, but mas I suggest for sour 
consideration that there is some lesson m India’s ])eacclul 
evolution winch might be applied to the larger problems 
before the world todays 

That evolution demonstrates to ns that plnsical force 
need not necessarily be the arbiter of man’s dcstm>, and 
that tlie metliod of waging a struggle and the was of ns 


termination arc of paramount importance Past histors' 
shosvs us the important part that physical force has plasccl, 
but It also shosvs us that no such force can ultimately ignore 
the moral forces of the svorld, and if it attempts to do so, 
It does so at its penl Today this problem faces us in al! 
Its intensity because the sveapons that physical force h.us at 
Its disposal arc ternble to contemplate 

Must the tsventieth century differ from pnmitisc bar- 
bansm only in tlie destrucUve efficacy of the weapons that 
man’s ingenuity has invented for man’s destruction^ 

I do believe, m accordance svith my master’s teaching 
that there is another way to meet this situation that faces u's 
I realize that a statesman or a man who has to deal 
with public affairs cannot ignore realities and cannot act 
m terms of abstract truth His activity is always limited 
by the degree of receptivity of the truth by his fellowmcn 
Nevertheless, the basic truth remains and is always to be 

kept in view and, so far as possible, it should guide our 

actions Otherwise, we get raiwEt ^ ° , 

1 u , ^ caught up m a vicious arc c 

of evil when one evil action leads to another 

India IS a very old country with a great past Bui ii 
.s a new country aho, with new urges fnd des.rcs Smee 
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August, 1947, she has been m a position to pursue her own 
foreign pohcy She was hrmted by the reahties of the 
situation which she could not ignore or overcome But 

ij^even so she could not forget the lesson of her great leader 
She has tned to adapt, however imperfectly, theor^'^ to 
reality in so far as she could In the family of nations she 
was a newcomci and could not influence them greatly to 
begin with But she had a certam advantage She had 
great potential resources winch no doubt ^vouId mcrease 
power and influence 

' A greater advantage lay m tlie fact that she was not 
fettered by the past, by old enmities or old ties, by histone 
claims or traditional nvalnes Even against her former 
rulers there was no bitterness left Thus, India came into 
the family of nations wth no prejudices or enmities, ready 
to welcome and be welcomed Inevitably she had to con- 
sider her foreign policy in terms of enlightened self-mterest, 
but at the same time she brought to it a touch of her ideahsm 
^Thus she has tned to combine ideahsm ivith national 
interest 

The mam objectives of that policy are the pursuit of 
peace, not through ahgnment wth any major Power or 
^ group of Poivers, but through an independent approach 
|to each controversial or disputed issue the hberation of 
subject peoples the maintenance of freedom, both national 
and indnadual the elimination of racial discnmmation 
and the ehrmnation of want, disease and ignorance which 
^flhet the greater part of the world’s population. 

I am asked frequently why India does not align herself 
wth any particular nation or group of nations, and told that 
: because we have refrained from doing so, we are sitting on 
Ihe fence The question and the comment are easily under- 
t handable, because m times of cnsis it is not unnatural for 
c ^ose who are mvolved m it deeply to regard calm objecti\ity 
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in others as other than irresponsible, short-sighted, negali\ c, 
unreal, or even unmanly But I should like to make it 
clear that tlic policy India has sought to pursue is not a 
negative and neutral policy It is a positive and \ital/ 
policy, which flows from our struggle for freedom and from 
the teaching of Mahatma Gandhi 

Peace is not only an absolute necessity for us in India 
in order to progress and develop, but it is also of paramount 
importance to tlie world How can that peace be prcscrv'cd ^ 
Not by compromising with evil or injustice but also not bN 
talking of and prepanng for var 

Aggression has to be met, for it endangers peace At 
the same tune the lesson of tlic last war has to be remem- 
bered, and It seems to me astonishmg that in spite of that 
lesson we go the same ivay The very process of marshalling 
the world into tvvo hostile camps precipitates the conflict 
which it is sought to avoid It produces also a terrible fear 
That fear darkens men’s minds and leads them into wrong 
courses There is perhaps nothing so bad and so dangerous 
m life as fear As a great President of the United States 
said, “ There is nothmg really to fear except fear itself” 

Our problem, therefore, becomes one of lessening and, 
ultimately, puttmg an end to this fear That wall not happen 
if all the world takes sides and talks of war \Var becomes 
almost certain then We are a member of tlic family of 
nations, and we have no wish to shirk any of the obligations 
and burdens of that membership We have accepted fully 
the obhgations of membership of the U N and intend to 
abide by them We wish to make our full contnbution to 
the common store and to render our full measure of service 
But that can only be done effecUvely m our own way and of 
our own choice We beheve passionately in the demo- 
cratic method and we seek to enlarge the bounds of demo- 
cracy both on the pohtical and economic planes, for n^ 
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democracN’ can exist long in the midst of ■\\-ant and povert}’’ 
and mequahtv. 

Our unmediate needs are fof economic betterment and 
raising the standards of onr people The more we succeed 
in this, the more ^se can ser\'e the cause of peace m the 
world ^Ve are fully a^^■are of our "weakaesses and hulmgs, 
and claim no superior \drtue3 but ts-e do not wish to forfeit 
the ad\*antage that our present detachment gives us, and we 
believe that the maintenance of that detachment is not only 
m our interest but also in the mterest of tvorld peace and 
fieedom That detachment is neither isolationism nor 
indifference nor neutralit\' when peace or freedom is threat- 
ened ’When man's hbert\* or peace is in danger we can- 
not and shall siot be neutral: neutraliU’, then, i\t11 be a 
betra\-al of what ive have fought for and stand for 

If we seek to ensure peace, we must attack the root 
causes of ivar and not merely the s:\mptoms \\'hat are 
the underhing causes of n-ar m the modem world? 

One of the basic causes is the dommation of one country 
by another, or the attempt to dominate. Large parts 
of Asia were ruled till recendv bv foreign and chiefly 
European Poners. ^Ve ourselves were part of the Bntish 
Empire, as w ere also Pakistan, Ceylon and Burma France, 
Holland and Portugal still have territories over which thcv 
rule. But the rising tide of nationalism and the love of 
independence have submerged most of the "Western Empires 
in Asia. In Indonesia, I hope that there utU soon be an 
^ independent, sovereign State. "We hope also that French 
Indo-Ghina ivfll achieve freedom and peace before long 
under a Government of its oivn choice Much of A&ica, 
hoivever, is subject to foreign Pouers. some of whom soil 
attempt to enlarge their domimons. It is clear that all 
remaining vestiges of imperialism and colonialism uaU 
^ ha\ e to disappear. 
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Secondly, there is the problem of racial relations 
The progress of some races m knois ledge or in in\en- 
tion, their success in war artd conquest, ha\c tempted them 
to behete that the) are raciall) supenor and have led them 
to treat other nations with contempt A recent example of 
this was the homblc attempt, so largcK successful, to cx- 
termmate the Jews In Asia and Afnca, racial superionts 
has been most openb and most insolcnth exhibited It is 
forgotten that nearl) all the great religions of mankind arose 
m the East and that wonderful cnihzations grew up there 
w'hen Europe and Amenca were still unknown to histor\ 
The AVest has too often despised the Asian and the 
Afncan and still in mam places denies them not onl) 
equahty of rights but e\en common humanUx and kmdh- 
ness This is one of the great danger points m our modem 
world; and now that Asia and Afnca arc shaking off their 
torpor and arousmg themselves, out of this evil ma) come a 
conflagration of which no man can see the range or conse- 
quences 

One of ) our greatest men said that this countn cannot 
exist half slave and half free The w orld cannot long mam- 
tam peace if half of it is enslaxed and despised The pro- 
blem IS not alwax-s sunple, nor can it be sohed b) a re- 
solution or a decree , but unless there is a firm and sincere 
determination to solve it, there wall be no peace 

The third reason for war and rexolution is the miser) 
and want of milhons of persons m mam countnes, and in 
paracular m Asia and Africa In the \Vest, though the 
war has brought miser)'^ and man) difficulties, the common 
man generally hxes m some measure of comfort — he has 
food, clothes, shelter to some extent. The basic problem 
of the East, therefore, is to obtain these necessaries of life 
If thev are lackmg, then there is the apathv of despair or 
the destructive rage of the rexolutionarx' 
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Political subjection, racial inequality, economic inequal- 
ity and misery — these are the evils which we have to 
remove if we would ensure peace K we can offer no 
remedy, then other cnes and slogans make an appeal to 
tlie mmds of the people 

*Many of the countnes of Asia have entered the family 
of nations, others, we hope, will soon find a place in this 
circle We have the same hopes for the countnes of Afnca 
The change should proceed rapidly, and Amenca and 
Europe should use their great influence and power to 
facilitate it We see before us vast changes takmg place 
not only m the pohtical and econonuc spheres, but even 
more so in the mmds of men Asia is becoming dynamic 
agam and- is passionately eager to progress and raise the 
•economic standards of her vast masses This aivakenmg 
of a giant continent is of the greatest importance to the 
future of mankmd and requires imagmative statesmanship 
of a high order 

The problems of this awakening isoll not be solved by 
looking at It wth fear or in a spint of isolatiomsm by any 
■of us It requires a friendly and understandmg approach, 
clear objectives and a common effort to realize them. 
The colossal expenditure of energ)'^ and resources on arma- 
ments, that IS an outstandmg feature of many national 
Budgets today, does not solve the problem of world peace 
Terhaps even a fraction of that outlay m other ways and 
for other purposes isnll provide a more endurmg basis for 
peace and happiness 

That IS India’s view, offered m all friendhness to all 
thinkmg men and women, to all persons of good^\ull, m the 
name of our common humanity That view is not based 
on wshful thinkmg, but on a deep consideration of the 
problems that afflict us all, and on its merits I venture to 
place it before you 


JHL Q.U SJ 

Ih Pandit Jauahahi Af .Nnivi' 

What IS this India, .ipiri from hrr ph\M.d and rro* 
graphical aspects? Wiut <ltd s|ir rrpir'rnt m lit*’ pit; 
what ga\c strength to her then^ Hou tlid dif lo-r- tint old 
strength’ And has she lo'i it rornpleirl) ’ Dfie. 'he repre- 
sent anything vital nou, apirt from hnni' the home of a 
vast number of luinian beings’ Iloi, dtjc' she fit into tlm 
modem world’ 

Tins wader intcniational aspect of tlie probl^'in erev.' 
upon me as I reahred more .nul more Ii'va iiol ition w »< 
botli undesirable and impossible 'Du future that t*v>k 
shape m my mind was one of intimate ro-oper.ition, poli- 
tical, economical, cultural, between Imiii and the other 
countries of the world But before the future ramc, there 
w'as the present, and behind the present las the lonr and 
tangled past, out of which the present liad grovii .So to 
the past 1 looked for understanding 

India was m m> blood, and there was much m hrr that 
instinctively thnllcd me And vet I ajiproachcd her almost 
as an alien cntic, full of dislike for tlie present as well as for 
many of the relies of the past that I saw 1 o some extent I 
came to her ma the ^Vcst and looked at her as a fncndly 
westerner might have done 1 was eager and anxious to 
change her outlook and appearance and give her the garb 
of modernity And yet doubts rose within me Did I 
know India, I who presumed to scrap much of her past 
hentage’ There was a great deal that had to be scrapped, 
that must be scrapped, but surely India could not have 
been what she undoubtedly was, and could not hav'c con- 
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tinued a cultured existence for thousands of years, if she had 
QOt possessed something very vital and endurmg, some- 
thing that was worth while. What was this somethmg^ 

I stood on a mound of Mohenjo-daro m the Indus 
Valley m the north-west of India, and all around me lay the 
houses and streets of this ancient city that is said to have 
existed over five thousand years ago, and even then it was 
an old and well-developed civilization “ The Indus 
civilization,” writes Professor Chdde, “ represents a very 
perfect adjustment of human hfe to a specific environment 
that can only have resulted firom years of patient eflfort. 
And It has endured; it is already specifically Indian and 
forms the basis of modem Indian culture ” Astomshing 
thought* that any culture or civilization should have this 
continuity for five or six thousand years or more, and not 
in a static, unchanging sense, for India was changmg and 
progressing all the time She ivas coming into mtimate 
contact with the Persians, the Egyptians, the Greeks, the 
Ghmese, the Arabs, the Central Asians, and the peoples of 
the Mediterranean But though she influenced them and 
was mfluenced by them, her cultural basis was strong enough 
to endure What was the secret of this strength^ ^Vhere 
did It come from^ 

I read her history and read also a part of her abundant 
ancient literature and was powerftilly impressed by the 
vigour of the thought, the clarity of the language and the 
richness of the nuud that lay behmd it I journeyed through 
India m the company of mighty travellers from China and 
Western and Central Asia who came here m the remote 
past and left records of their travels I thought of what 
India had accomplished m eastern Asia, m Angkor, Boro- 
budur and many other places I nnndered over the 
Himalayas, which are closely connected ivith old mjTh 
> and legend and which have so much influenced our thought 
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and literature My love of the mountains and m\ kinship 
with Kashmir especially dreu me to tlicm, and 1 sau there 
not only the life and \agour and bc.iutv of the present but 
also tlie memoned loveliness of ages past The mightv 
nvers of India that flow from this great mountain barrier 
into the plains of India attracted me and reminded me of 
innumerable phases of our histors The Indus or Smdhu, 
from which our country' came to be called India and Hin- 
dustan, and across which races and tribes and carat aiis 
and armies have come for thousands of ^ cars, tlic Brahma- 
putra, ratlier cut oflf from the mam current of histoiy' but 
living m old stort, forcing its wav into India through deep 
chasms cut in the heart of the north-eastern mountains, 
and tlicn flowing calml> in a gracious sweep between 
mountam and wooded plain, the Jumna, round which 
cluster so man) legends of dance and fun and plat , and the 
Ganga, above all the nvers of India, which has held India’s 
heart captive and has drawm uncounted millions to her 
banks since the datvn of historv The story' of the Ganga, 
from her source to the sea, from old times to new, is the 
story' of India’s civilization and culture, of the rise and fall 
of empires, of great and proud cities, of the adventure of 
man and tlie quest of tlie mind which has so occupied India’s 
thinkers, of tlie richness and fulfilment of life as well as its 
demal and renunciation, of ups and dow'ns, and growth 
and decay, of life and death 

I \'isited old monuments and ruins and ancient sculp- 
tures and frescoes Ajanta, Ellora, the Elcphanta Caves 
and other places and I also saiv tlie lovcl) buildings of a 
later age in Agra and Delhi w'liere eveiy stone told the stoiy 
of India’s past 

In my ow'n city of Allahabad and in Hard war I would 
go to the grea.t bathmg festis'als, tlie Kumbh Mela, and see 
hundreds of thousands of people come, as their forebcan 
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same time new traditions have to be built up The 
nationahst ideal is deep and strong, it is not a thmg of the 
past with no future significance But other ideals, more 
based on the meluctable facts of today, have ansen, the 
mtemational ideal and the proletanan ideal, and there 
must be some kind of fusion of these various' ideals 
if we are to have a world equilibnum and a lessemng of 
conflict The abiding appeal of nationalism to the spirit 
of man has to be recognized and provided for, but its sway 
limited to a narrower sphere. 

If nationalism is still so universal m its mfluence, even 
m countries powerfully affected by new ideas and inter- 
national forces, how much more must it dommate the 
mmd of India' Sometimes we are told that our nationahsm 
is a sign of our backwardness and even our demand 
for independence indicated our narrow-mmdedness But 
India, for all her intense nationahstic fervour, has gone 
further than many nations in her acceptance of real inter- 
nationahsm and the co-ordmation, and even to some ex- 
tent the subordination, of the independent nation state to 
a world organization 

The search for the sources of India’s strength and of 
her detenoration and decay is long and mtncate Yet the 
recent causes of that decay are obvious enough She fell 
behmd m the march of technique, and Europe, which had 
long been backward in many matters, took the lead m 
technical progress Behmd this technical progress was the 
spint of science and a bubbhng life and spint which dis- 
played Itself m many activities and m adventurous voyages 
of discovery New techmques gave mihtary strength to 
the countnes of western Europe, and it was easy for them 
to spread out and dommate the East That is the story not 
of India only but of almost the whole of Asia 

Why this should have happened so is more difficult to 
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unravel, for India was not lacking in mental alertness and 
tecluncal skill m earlier times One senses a progressive 
detenoration dunng centunes The urge to life and en- 
deavour becomes less, the creative spint fades away and 
gives place to the imitative \Miere tnumphant and rc- 
belhous thought had tned to pierce the mystenes of nature 
and the universe, the wordy commentator comes wnth his 
glosses and long explanations Magnificent art and 
sculpture give way to a meticulous car\nng of intncatc de- 
tail without nobility of conception or design The \igour 
and nchness of language, powerful yet simple, are follow ed 
by highly ornate and complex hterar)' forms The urge 
to adventure and the overflowing life which led to vast 
schemes of distant colonization and the transplantation of 
Indian culture in far-off lands, fade aw'ay, and a nar- 
row orthodox^^ taboos even the crossing of the high seas. 
A rational spint of mquir)', so evident m earher times, 
ivhich might well have led to the further growtli of science, 
IS replaced by irrationalism and a blind idolatr)^ of tlie past 
Indian life becomes a sluggish stream, living m the past, 
movmg slowly through the accumulations of dead centunes. 
The heavy burden of the past crushes it and a kind of coma 
seizes It It IS not surposing that in this condition of 
mental stupor and physical weanness India should have 
detenorated and remained ngid and immobile while otlier 
parts of the w'orld marched ahead 

Yet this is not a wholly correct or complete survey If 
there had only been a long and unreheved penod of ngidity 
and stagnation, this might well have resulted in a complete 
break with the past, the death of an era, and the erection 
of something new on its rums There has not been such a 
break and tliere is a defimte continuity Also from time 
to ume wvid flashes of renascence have occurred, and some 
of tliem have been long and bnlliant Alwavs there is 
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Visible an attempt to understand and adapt the new and 
harmomze it with the old, or at any rate with parts of the 
old which were considered worth preservmg Often that 
^ old retains an external form only, as a kind of symbol, and 
changes its inner content. But something vital and hving 
contmued, some urge driving the people in a direction not 
wholly realized, always a desire for synthesis between the 
old and the new. I feel that anything that had the power 
to mould hundreds of generations, without a break, must 
have drawn its endurmg vitality from some deep well of 
strength, and have had the capacity to renew that vitahty 
from age to age 

And if so, did it dry' up, or did it have hidden springs to 
replemsh it^ What of todays Are there any sprmgs still 
functioning from which we can reli:^h and strengthen 
ourselves ^ We are an old race, or rather an odd mixture of 
many races, and our racial memones go back to the davm 
of history Have we had our day and are now living m 
the late afternoon or evening of our existence, just carrjong 
on after the manner of the aged, qmescent, devitalized, un- 
creative, desinng peace and sleep above all elsc^ 

No people, no race continues unchanged. Continually 
It IS mixing wth others and slowly changing, it may appear 
to die almost and then nse again as a new people or just a 
vanation of the old There may be a definite break betivecn 
the old people and the new, or vital links of thought and 
ideals may join them 

History has numerous instances of old and wcll-estab- 
j hshed civihzations fading away or being ended suddenly, 

1 and vigorous new cultures talang their place Is it some 
'ital cnerg)', some inner source of strength that gives life to 
a cmlization or a people, and without it all effort is in- 
effective like tlic v^ain attempt of an aged person to plav the 
part of a >outh^ 
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Among the peoples of the world today I have sensed 
this vital energy chiefly in three — the Amencans, the Rus- 
sians, and the Ghmese, a queer combination* The Amencans, 
m spite of having their roots m the old world, are a new 
people, uninhibited and without the burdens and com- 
plexes of old races, and it is easy to understand their abound- 
mg vitahty So also are the Canadians, Australians and 
New Zealanders, all of them largely cut off from the old 
world and facing life in all its newness 

The Russians are not a new people, and yet there has 
been a complete break from the old, hke that of death, and 
they have been remcamated anew, in a manner for which 
there is no example m history They have become youth- 
ful again with an energy and vitahty that are amazing. 
They are searching for some of their old roots agam, but for 
all practical purposes they are a new people, a new race 
and a new civihzation 

The Russian example shows how a people can revitalize 
Itself, become youthful agam, if it is prepared to pay the 
pnee for it, and tap the sprmgs of suppressed strength and 
energy among the masses Perhaps this war, with all its 
horror and fnghtfulness, might result m the rejuvenation 
of other peoples also, such as survive the holocaust 

The Ghmese stand apart from all these They are 
not a new race, nor have they gone through that shock of 
change, from top to bottom, which came to Russia Un- 
doubtedly seven years of cruel war have changed them, as 
they must How far it is due to this war or to more abiding 
causes I do not know, or whether it is a mixture of the two, 
but the vitahty of the Chinese people astonishes me I 
cannot imagme a people endowed with such bed-rock 
strength gomg under 

Something of that vitahty which I saw m Chma, I have 
sensed at times in the Indian people also, but not always 
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did \\c foigct that our main puiposc was to laisc the isholc 
level of the Indian people, pss chologicallv and spintuallj 
and also, of course, pohticall) and c( onomicalK . It was 
the building up of that real inner strength of the people that , 
we w'cre after, knowing that the rest would inevitabh follow 
Though booLs and old monuments and past lultural 
achievements helped to produce some understanding oi 
India they did not satisfs me or gne me ilu answer I was 
looking for Nor could thev, for thev dealt with a past 
age, and I wanted to know if ihcic was an\ leal eonncitmn 
between that past and the present The piescnt for me, 
and for man^ others like me, was an odd nn\turc of incdic- 
\ahsm, appalling poverty and nusen and a somewhat 
superficial modernism of the middle classes 1 was not an 
admirer of m) owm class or kind, and \ ct mc\ itabh 1 looked 
to It for leadership m the struggle for India s salvation 
That middle class felt caged and circumscribed and wanted 
to grow' and develop itself Unable to do so within the 
framew'ork of British rule, a spirit of rc\olt grew against 
this rule, and set this spint was not duett cd against the 
structure that crushed us It sought to retain it and control 
It by displacing the British These middle classes w ere too 
much the product of that structuic to challenge it and seek 
to uproot It 

New forces arose that drove us to the masses nn the 
villages, and, for the first time, a new' and different llidia 
rose up before the young intellectuals who had almost for- 
gotten Its existence or attached little importance to it It 
was a disturbing sight, not only because of its stark miserv ' 
and the magnitude of its problems, but because it began to 
upset some of our values and conclusions So began foi 
us the discover!' of India as it was, and it produced both 
understanding and conflict within us Our icactions 
vaned and depended on our previous ensaronment and 
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c\pcnencc Some were already sufficiently acquainted 
uith these Milage masses not to cxpenence any new sen- 
sation, tlic\ took tlicm for granted But for me it was a 
real \ oyage of discoven , and while I was painfully 
conscious of the failings and weaknesses of my people, I 
found in India's countiy-folk something difficult to define, 
which attracted me That something I had missed m our 
middle classes 

I do not idealize the conception of the masses and, as 
iar as possible, I tr) to avoid tlunbng of tlicm as a theoreti- 
cal abstraction The people of India arc very real to me 
m their great \ anet\ and, in spite of their vast numbers, I 
ir\’ to think of them as individuals rather than as vague 
groups. Perhaps it was because I did not expect much 
from tliem that I ivas not disappointed ; I found more than 
I had expected. It struck me that perhaps the reason 
for this, and for a certain stability and potential strength 
that thei possessed, was the old Indian cultural tradition 
winch was still retained by them m a small measure Much 
had gone m the battenng thev had received dunng the past 
two hundred years Yet something remained that w'as 
worth while, and w'lth it so much that was w^orthless and 
cmI 

Dunng the ti\ enties my w'ork was largely confined to my 
owTi province, and I travelled extensively and intensively 
through the towns and villages of the forty-eight distncts 
of the United Pro\unces of Agra and Oudh, that heart of 
Hindustan as it has so long been considered, the seat and 
centre of both ancient and medie\'al cmlization, the melt- 
ing-pot of so many races and cultures, the area where the 
great rexolt of 1857 blazed up and w'as later ruthlessly 
crushed I grew' to know' the sturdy Jat of the northern and 
western districts, that t>'pical son of the soil, brave and m- 
dcpendent-lookmg, relati%ely more prosperous, the Rajput 
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peasant and petit landholdci, still proud of Ins i.icc and 
anccstiy, even though he might have (hanged Ins f.uth and 
adopted Islam, the deft and skilful artisans and rotlagi 
workers, both Hindu and Moslem, the pooler pcasantrt, 
and teKhnts m their vast numbers, espccialh in Oudh and 
the eastern districts, emshed and ground down b) genera- 
tions of poverty, hardly daring to hope that a change t\ould 
come to better their lot, and yet hoping and full of faiih 
During the thirties, m the intervals of ins life out ol 
prison, and especially dmmg the election c.impaign ol 
1936-37, I tiavelled more cvtcnsivcly tlnoughout India, 
in towns and cities and villages alike Except for luial 
Bengal, which unhappily I have only larcly \isitcd, I loured 
m ever)' prosnnee and went deep into \ illages I spoke ol 
political and ceonomic issues and, judging from in> speech, 

I was full of politics and elections But all this while, iii 
a comer of my mind, lay something deeper and more \i\k1, 
and elections meant little to it, or the other cxcitcmenls ol 
tlic passing day Another and a major excitement h.id 
seized me, and I was again on a great \o)agc of discover), ' 
and the land of India and the people of India la) spread out 
before me India with her infinite charm and vaiictv 
began to giow' upon me more and moie, and )ct the more 
I saw of her, the more I icalized how ver) difficult it w'as 
for me or for anyone else to grasp the ideas she had em- 
bodied It was not her wide spaces that eluded me, or 
even her diversity, but some depth of soul which I could 
not fathom, though I had occasional and tantalizing glimpses, 
of it She was like some ancient palimpsest on which 
layer upon layer of thought and reverie had been inscribed, 
and yet no succeeding layer had completely hidden or 
erased w'hat had been written prcviousl) All of these 
exist together in our conscious or subconscious selves, though 
we may not be aware of them, and thev had gone to build* 
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up the complex mid ni) slerious pei'sonality of India That 
sphmx-hke face with its elusive and sometimes mocking 
smile was to be seen throughout the length and breadth ot 
the land Though outnardly there was diversit) and 
infinite \aiiet\ among out people, e\er)'where there was 
that tiemendous impiess of oneness, w'lnch had held all of 
u-? togcthci for ages past, whatevei political fate or mis- 
foi tunc had befallen us The unity of India w as no longer 
meicly an intellectual conception for me it was an emo- 
tional expel lencc w'hich ovcrpowcicd me That essential 
unity had been so pow'erful that no political division, no 
disaster oi catastiophc, had been able to o\ercomc it 

It was absurd, of coui-sc, to thmk of India or an\ countiy 
<is a kind of antliiopomorphic cntitv 1 did not do so I 
was also fulh awaic of the divci'sities and divisions of Indian 
life of classes, castes, ichgions, races, diffcieiit degrees of 
cultuial dcNclopmcnt Yet I thmk that a countn' wath a 
long cultural backgiound and a common outlook on life 
de\ clops a spint that is peculiar to it and that is impressed 
on all Its children, howe\ci much thev may differ among 
thcmsches Can anv one fail to sec tins in China whether 
he meets an old-fashioned mandarin oi a Communist w'ho 
lias appal ently biokcn with the past^ It was this spint of 
India that I w^as aftei, not through idle cuiiositv, tliough I 
was cuiious enough, but because I felt that it might give 
me some kev to the understanding of my country and people, 
some guidance to thought and action Politics and elec- 
tions w'crc day-to-day affairs, and we grew^ excited o\er 
^trumpciy matters But if wx were going to build the house 
of India's futuie, stiong and secure and beautiful, we w'ould 
ba\e to dig deep for the foundations 

— The Discovery oj India 
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THE \’OIGE OF LIFE 

Sn Jagadish Chandra Bose (1858-1937), the foranost Indian 
scientist of his time and pioneer of the study of science m India, 
was bom in a \illage m the Distiict of Dacca in East Bengal 
His fathei ^\as a member of the Bengal Executive Service, 
who, familial with western culture, woiked for the good of the 
people b\ establishing technical and industrial schools in his 
village and ti-^ing to promote their social welfare Jagadish’s 
scientific instincts were first developed m these institutions His 
father had verv advanced views on education and sent his son to 
St Xavier’s College in Calcutta, wheie Jagadish became a 
pupil of a bnlhant scientist, the Rev Father E Lafont, SJ 
This distinguished teacher was largelv responsible for shaping 
his future careei 

Soon after graduating from Calcutta University Jagadish 
went to Chnst’s College Cambndge, and came under the in- 
fluence of some eminent men of science, the most remarkable of 
whom was Lord Ravleigh, the Professor of Phpics Jagadish 
obtained the B Sc (Hons ) degree of the London University' m 
1883 and passed the Natural Science Tripos Examination of the 
Cambndge Universitv m 1884 

He was next appointed Professor of Phvsical Science in Pre- 
sidency College, Calcutta, where he devoted himself to the 
saentific studies which made him famous Though facihties 
for research in the College laboratorv were fai from adequate, 
he made sinking and original contributions to his subject, which 
were highlv commended bv Lord Kelvin and Lord Ravleigh 
and wonliim financial help from the Roval Societv as v\ ell as 
the Doctorate of Science of the London Univei'Sitv In 1896 the 
Gov'^emment of India sent him as a delegate to England, w here 
he placed the results of his mv'estigations before learned societies 

Dr, Bose’s resevrehes now took a different turn, and vvhcii 
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he next visited Euiopc in 1900, as a delegate to tin Interna- 
tional Scientific Congress held in Pans, lie startled the scimtiln 
ssorld by his conclusions on the similantv of ns]ionse of non- 
living and living (inorganic and oiganic) bodies to < lectrii 
stimulus His further rcscaichcs on sensation and nntalnlits 
in plants evoked opposition fiorn orthodox jih^siologists, but 
the treatise he published in 1906 was recognised as a in ister- 
piece in its field He went to Europe several times afiei this 
and also v'lsifed Amciica to piopagatc liis theories 

Di Bose was knighted in 1917, and aftei his retiument fioiu 
Government serv'ice was awarded a rcciiri iiig grant so that his 
work might be continued The Bose Institute which he rDiinth d 
in Calcutta foi this puiposc in 1917, is a svinbol of his dcveition 
to science 


P 1 


P 2 


Physical methods weighing, measiu ing cti , implod- 
ed in the study of phvsical science 

artificially. . .organs, delicate or poucirii) iiisiiiiini iits 


when human., invisible - eg, with tin In Ip of tin 
microscope and the telescope 

The personal, yet general, truth th il devotion and 
faith succeed in ov'crcoming obsuiclcs is lilustiatul in 
the life of the author It is piinciplc which li is also 
universal application 


seemingly impossible • budging the gulf brtuttn 
living and non-living, c g , the discovcn of sensation 
and excitability in plants and m mincials 

metaphysical speculations “ inctaphvsics ” takes its 
name from the works of ‘>ristotIc which followed lus 
Physics Physics deals v'jtli mass, wciglit, dcnsitv, etc , 
1 e , physical properties, wdiilc metaphysical speculation 
IS concerned with the natuic of being, etc 


physics and physiology the latter diffcts fioin the 
former in that it deals with the vutal processes and tiic 
functions of the various paits of living oiganisms, and is 
a branch of biology^ 

non IS The Royal Socictv of I.ondoii for Impros mi; 
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Natmal Knowledge Though a nucleus had been in 
existence prcvioush, it is consideied to ha\e been 
founded in 1660 

p 3 microcosm ; a little woild 

cosmos ; the w'orld as a s\stematic ivholc — the opposite 
of chao^ 

mysticism: the doctiinc ol the m\stics, the de\clopment 
of religious feeling which at times uses to a sense ol 
direct personal communion with God 

p 4 millennimns : a millennium is a period of a thousand 
Years 

Babylon : capital of the ancient Bab% Ionian Empiie. 
which was situated on a 61x10011 of the Eupluates 

the Nile Valley : Eg\ pt 

transmigrated ; ht , passed at death into other bodies 

p 5 interests and aptitudes them : e.\plaincd in the 

next sentence 

dual view-point : the \iew -point of the phN'sicist and 
that of the biologist blended together. \az that 
physical objects arc iriadiated b' life and spiiit and 
that these aic icalK manifested in the pioperties of 
matter 

p 6. kinetic . piogiessnc, d\-namic hniriics is the science 
which treats of the action of force in pioducmg 01 
changing motion 

House of Knowledge : building used for scientific 
studies here the Bose Instmite 

p 7 transactions [pi ) : 1 eports of proceedings of learned 
societies 01 lecords of papei's read before them 

Study and Garden of Life : loom 01 Iibran wheie 
books on scientific subjects ma\ be studied, and 
hei barium where tlie growth and sensititnu of plants 
ma\ be observ ed 

p 8 chromatic action : effect i elating to colours 

p 9 Ultra-microscopic : so slight as to be \asible oiiK with 
the help of a speciall) powerful microscope 
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p 10 anesthetics substances that pioduce insensibihu 

Crescograph* an instrument devised by Dr Bose, which 
records the slow and in\ isible grow tli of plants 

“tropic” fiom Gk /ro/ioc, a turn 

heliotropic * hanng the tendency (in the case of th( 
stem and lea\es of a plant) to bend tow aids, or (in the 
case of roots) aw•a^ from, the light of the sun From 
Gk hdws, sun, and tropos, a tui n 

geotropic • hating the tendency of motion towards, oi 
aw^av from, the earth Fiom Gk ?fo, eaith and 
Iropoc, a turn 

p 11 atrophied , weakened oi diminished, temporal il\ dead- 
ened or extinguished 

central perceiving organ • the biam 

oneness amidst the manifold “The thrill in mattei 
the throb of life, the pulse of giowth”, etc, form 
^ “ die manifold ” “ Oneness ” is tlie law oi principle 

undcrl) ing them 

p 12 not merely he transmitted but transmuted • pliNsi- 
cal stimulus produces emotion, thought and affection 
None of these is a ph\-sical entity Hcie, theieloie 
ph^-sical stimulus is transmuted into iion-ph\Mcal 
entities, and is not niereli transfen ed ekew here 


INDIVIDU'^L AND UNIVERSE 

N 

Rabindranath Tagore (1861-1941) belonged to an aiislo- 
cratic and cultured famil) of Calcutta, and was die youngest 
son of hlahai-shi Debendianath Tagoie, the well-known leligious 
icformer and one of the earliest members of die Theistic Church 
{Brahrno Samaj) Rabindianatli was born in Calcutta and wns 
educated bodi piivateh and at a public school Even m 
his childhood he wrote poetn, and he was a regular contnbutoi 
to a high-class Bengali magazine when still ni Ins teens He 
was sent to England m September, 1877 and he spent some 
time at an English school Later on, he studied English liteia- 
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ture at the Unnersits College, London, under Professor Henr> 
MorlcN His fathei w anted him to study law , but in the end it 
was decided that he should manage the family estates m East 
Bengal So aftei about eighteen months he letunied to India 
B\ die time he was twenty, howe\ei, he had already made 
his maik m Bengali hteratuic, and his genius was soon fulh 
e\ idem 

He wTOte poems, no\cls, shoit stones, plaN-s and cssat’s, and 
excelled m e\eiN form of hterar\ art The publication of 
an English \crsion of his Gitanjah m 1913 repealed to Europe 
and America his unique gifts as a poet and thinker, and in the 
same \ear he was awarded the Nobel Prize for literature 

In later life Rabindranath tia\elled extensiveK in Europe, 
Amenca, China and Japan, and \\as often imated to deh\er 
lectures at Universities and odicr centres of learaing Hls 
personahtv and accomplishments made a piofound impiession 
on all who came in contact with him 

The school which he founded at Bolpui in the District of 
Birbhum in ordei to educate voiing students accordmg to 
ancient Indian traditions, has now developed into an inter- 
national UnnersiU where students from all countries can come 
under the influence of all that is best in Indian culture 

Rabindranath was a vereatile gemus His paintings won 
widespread admiration He was also a skilled musician, and tlie 
grace of his hue poetry is m gieat measure due to this particulai 
gift 

His deatli in Calcutta in 1941 at the age of eight), was re- 
cognised as an immeasurable loss not only to India but to the 
whole world 

Bowthakurann Hat, C/iokher Bah, \owfa Doobi and Gora are 
some of his well-known novels Collections like Manasi, Chitra 
Sonar Tan and Balaka contain manv of his exquisite poems 
Raja 0 Ram, Bisarjan, Dak-Gliar and Achalajatan are some of 
his famous plavs 

p 13 Aryan invaders : these aie supposed to have come to 
India from Central Asia^ and belonged to the Cauca- 
sian oi Caucasic race They aie called invaders 
because thev made their wav into the countrv 
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b) force and subdued or drove out the pnmitive 
inhabitants 

p' 15 nature., begins contrast Sii Jagadish Chandi a Bose’s 
\'iev His Address suggests “the fundamental identity 
of life-reactions in plant and animal” 

p 16 symphony harmony oi consonance of sounds an 
oichestral composition in several different but related 
movements 

p 17 When he meets the eternal spirit objects this 
lefers to the teaching of Pantheism Wordsworth’s 
poetry celebrates man’s communion ^vith the eternal 
spirit in nature 

Gayalrt Vedas Gajalri is the name of a meti e used 

in a verse which is repeated bV the Brahmins every day 
The verse is supposed to contain the essence of the 
four Vedas and is also called Gayatn 

p 19 play the fiddle ..conflagration; Neio (Roman 
Emperor, A D 54-68) is said to have played the fiddle 
while the great fire that destroyed most of Rome v as 
raging 

European settlers they belonged to more than one 
countrv m Europe, e g , Spain, France, England, 
Italy, etc 

p 2 1 nshis • holy sages , men of divine vision and w isdom 

p 22 Upanishads philosophical treatises fonning a division 
of the Vedas Unhke the Vedas, the) pi each 
monotheism or monism 

“It is easier for a camel Heaven” Matthew, 
19 24 


NATIONALISM IN THE AVEST 

D 24 Man’s history encounters life is said to be the 
outcome of adjustment to circumstances 
Scythians : inhabitants of ancient Scythia, the legioii to 
the noith and to the east of the Black Sea 
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p 25 cosmopolitanism : fieedom from the evils of national 
\amt\' and prejudice Comopohtan means ‘citizen of 
the world’ 

p 27 kettle-drums • hemispheres of brass, copper, or e\cn 
silver, o\er which paichment is stretched b\ means of 
sever^ screws These screw s can be adjusted to alter 
the note 

p 3 1 octopus ; sea-creature, sometimes ver^ large, i\ ith eight 
arms or tentacles, covered with suckers, lound the 
mouth 

p 32 Dravidians ; a non-Aiwan race inhabiting South India 
Part of the State of Madras is knowm as the coiinti-} 
of the Dra\ idigns 


THE SECRET OF WORK 

Swarm Vnekananda (1862-1902) was bom of a well-known 
family m Calcutta His name was Bisiveswar Dutt, but this was 
changed to Narendranatli Dutt when he was sent to school, and 
finally to Swami Vnekananda when, w'hile still a >oung man, 
he renounced the w’orld 

He graduated in 1884, and w as intended for a legal career 
^Vestera culture had made him a sceptic, but the mfluence of 
the great saint Sri Ramkrishna effected a complete change m 
his outlook He became the saint’s disciple and de\oted himself 
to the propagation of his teachings 

In 1893, Swami Vivekananda made a great impression at 
the Parhament of Religions m Chicago, W'here he spoke on 
Vedantic Hinduism. In 1896 he addressed a number of meet- 
ings m England and gave an exposition of the rehgious ideals of 
his master On returning to India, Vnekananda founded the 
Ramknshna Mission, a monastic order wnth religious, philanthro- 
pic and humamtanan aims It has noi\ branches in different 
parts of India, with schools, hospitals, dispensaries and organiza- 
tions to proNude rehef in case of famine, flood and other disasters 
Vivgkananda visited Europe and America again in 1899, i\hen he 
founded a Vedanta Society in San Francisco In 1900 he 
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lectured on Hindu Philosophy at the Congress of Religions in 
Pans His careeij however, was all too bncf, foi he passed 
away suddenly but peacefullv at the caily age of foitv on the 
4th of July, 1902 

Svsami Vivckananda made Hindu pliilosophy knoiMi to 
large numbers ol people in Europe and America, and made 
some conveits He was a man of action as well as a thinker, 
and his life showed that liappv combination of the best 
qualities of both, which is taught in the highest systems of Hindu 
philosophy Among his chief literary' ivorks arc Rnja-Yoga, 
Karma-Toga, Jnana-Toga and DhakU-Toga 

p 36 “non-attachment”... . work t abandonment of the 
desire for the enjoyment of the rewai'ds of action 

p, 37 subconscious region . part* of the brain moved by 
innei promptings that do not come from the conscious 
mind 

p 38 Toga the culture and close application of the mind, 
concentration of thought as an aid to abstract medita- 
tion Ashtanga- Toga (eight-fold Toga oi self-control) is 
well-known 

Buddha J the enlightened , an epithet especially applied 
to Gautama 

Ghnst ; the anointed (b> God as divine rulei) , an 
epithet especially applied to Jesus 

p 39 Sankhya a school of Hindu philosophy which v\as 
founded by Kapila 

p 40 Existence-Knowledge-Bhss Sat-Chii-Anatida is Divi- 
xnly in As three inseparable aspects according to Hindu 
philosophy These are three m one, as implied in the 
word Trimly 


NATIONAL JDEALS 

Lala Lajpat Rai (1865-1928), the distinguished Indian 
patriot, was bom in a village of the Punjab, and was educated m 
tlie Government College of Lahore He qualified as lawyer 
and started practice in the Distiict of Hrssar, but he was early i 
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Mukti of the Christian deliverance from sin and its 
consequences through Christ’s redeeming power of 
salvation or by the merits of Christ’s death 

paradise. Moslem • staunch Moslems believe tliat 
faithful followers of their religion who have led good i 
lives enjoy the height of pleasure in paradise after death 

p 45 Sanatanists : orthodox followers of Sanatan Dharma, i c , 
Hinduism 

Brahmo Samajists: members of the Church founded 
by Raja Ram Mohan Roy of Calcutta 

Vedantists. followers of the school of Hindu philosophy 
founded by Badara>ana See note on Vedanta on p 203 

Dervishes members of a Mohamedan order of mendicant 
monks 

p 46 Rtshis see note on p 200 

Munis those w ho are free from desires and passions and 
have attained equanimity of mind 

Yoga-Samadhi the state of self-immersion , union of the 
individual spirit with the Divine through the practice 
of Toga or esotenc meditation 

Sadhu one who has renounced the world 

Vivekananda Mission probably the reference is to the 
Ramknshna Mission which was founded by Swami 
Vivekananda (1897) It is a religious as well as 
philanthropic organization inspired by the teachings of 
the Swami’s master, Paramahansa Ramkrishna 

p 50 the Guru and the Chela the preceptor or guide and the 
disciple or follower 

p 51 Brahmachan a novice, one who is on probation in a 
leligious house before renouncing the world or going 
back to it as a house-holder 

the Codes. Samhitas like those of Manu and Yagna- 
V alkya , a code is a systematic body of laws compiled 
by jurists or by authonty of the State 

p 53 Purdah a screen, here it means the seclusion of women 
so that they may have no contact with outsiders 
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p. 55 empirical methods of pedagogy'; r^'' teaching 
based not on any comprehensive pr^> 
obscraalton of circumstances as the) 

f 

I 

MAHADi:\^ GOVINDA 

1 

Gopal Krishna Gokhalc ( 1866 - 1915 ), tPo^s statesman 
and founder of the Seta ants of India Socic*'-'^ of poor 
parents at Kholapur in the State of Bomba^^'^’* gfadualing 
Irom Uic UnncrsiU of Bomba\ m 1881, ped as Professor 
of Pergusson College, Poona, under Education 

SocicU, for about eighteen )cars Wink ^ young man, 
Jic acted as editor of scsernl journals came to 

England at tlic m\ nation of a 6scal com^*' knonn as the 
Wdb) Commission i 

He was nominated a member of thm^^^Y Ecgislativc 
Council in 1900 and 1901, and of the ImpiL-egislativc Coun- 
cil m 1902 j 

Gokhalc was a follower of Ranadc, p keen student of 
economics His budget speeches displav^s of finan- 

cial questions, and tlic value of his crilicis^'*^ freely acknow- 
ledged by every' one familiar with members of 

tlic Indian Government 

In 1905, GoUialc was elected PrM of tlic Indian 
National Congress held at Benares In 'he visited England 
lor the second tunc and addressed a of meetings at 
which he discussed Indian problems, 1911 be was ap- 
pointed a member of the Roy'al Commil Public Services 
m India, which eventually rccommci’ holding of the 
Civ'il Service Examination simultaneous India and England 
He visited England for a third 

deliberations of this Commission, but rjed m consequence of 
a breakdown in liis health He died ^ comparatively 

early age j 

Gokhalc was liberal m lus poll social views , 
but he was a fearless critic of which he 

disapproved He did not, however, p himself to be sw'ayed 
by mere emotion His arguments ^always supported with 
a vast array of facts and figures, and'this reason were often 
unanswerable It may be said wit^^h. that his life was 
— 15 
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dedicated ]^],c scmcc He once introduced a Bill in the 
mpcnal ^tivc Council for making primarj education 
rec and but it was defeated His great legacy to 

Scr\ants of India Socict>, which he 
ounded in object of promoting national and social 

consciousnpji^g people of India, who will long remember 
Jus devoted on their behalf 

p 57 Mall Govinda Ranadc, the great social reformer, 
sclio^j jurist of Bomiiay, was born on the 18th 
Janua{ 42 ^ at Nasik He w as educated at an Anglo- 
Verna School in the District of Kholapur and later 
at ihciinsionc Institute of Bombay His first ap- 
polnt^^,,^s jis Marathi Translator to the Government 
of Bom^^od he na\t became a temporarv Lecturer in 
Englishiphinstonc College In 1884 he was appoint- 
ed a Jiof the Small Causes Court at Poona, and m 
1893 w’omotcd to be a Judge of the Bombay High 
Court 

Ranac^ deeply versed in history, htcratiirc, science, 
philosopcconomics and sociology His essays on 
Indian ^mics were recognised as particularly 
valuable -iijuuons to tlic subject Gokhalc was one 
of his disc^ and it was Ranadc w'ho initiated him into 
the study vancial questions The PTarthana Samaj and 
the Sarbaj^^ifji^j of Poona, — tlie first ivas a religious 
and the se a politico-social organisation, — owed their 
ongin larjto lus efforts Ranadc believed in the 
harmonioi^gress of a nation as a whole, and put no 
trust in any.sided development He died in 1901 

p 58 Dadabhai.i^ji (1825-1917), patnot and statesman, 
was born of^^i family m Bombay' He spent a year 
(1854-5) at'-jjastone College, Bombay', as Professor 
of Mathemarjod Natural Philosophy' He later went i 
to England i,nnection with his business, and became 
the first Int Member of the British Parliament, 
representing 'bom in the House of Commons from 
1892 to 1895^foj-g this, in 1885, he had become a 
member of t^ombay Legislative Council He was 
r.onnected w'l^j^y other public associations He was ^ 
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President of the Indian National Congress in 1886, 1893 
and 1906 and was one of the pioneers of the movement 
for India’s mdependence 

59 Raja Ram Mohan Roy, the founder of the Brahmo 
Samaj or Theistic Church, whose teachings are based on 
the monotheism of the Upamshads, was bom at Radha- 
nagar in the Distnct of Hooghly in 1774 He left home 
when he was only sixteen, as he had offended his 
orthodox father by writing an attack on what be 
considered to be idolatry After spending some years 
in travel, he served under the Bntish Government from 
1800 to 1814, when he retired and turned all his energies 
to religious reform, the abolition of caste distmctions 
and of cruel customs such as suttee, and to the spread of 
education among his countrymen In 1830, the Emperor 
of Delhi conferred on him the title of Raja He made a 
great impression in England when he tendered his 
evidence before a Parhamentar)’^ Commission on the 
judiaal and revenue systems m India Sudden illness 
led to his death at Bristol in 1833 

61 Poona Sarvajanik Sabha: a society in the city of 
Poona devoted to soaal and pohticah work It was 
founded largely through the efforts of Ranade 

the Social Conference: a conference held annually to 
discuss social problems It had often its sittings in the 
past as an adjunct of the Indian National Congress 

62 State policy; the pohtics or general prmciples gmdmg 
the Government of a State in its administration of 
pubhc affairs 

63 Sholapnr : a district m the State of Bombay, 60 miles 
to the north of Bijapur 

Bijapnr: an anaent city in pre-Mahomedan India The 
independent Kingdom of Bijapur was founded by Yusuf 
Add Shah m the Mahomedan period Bijapur is now the 
name of a district in the southern division of the State of 
Bombav 
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EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP 

V S Srinivasa Sastri (1869-1946), the famous orator, scholar 
and statesman, was born near Kumbhakonam in the State of 
Madras After graduating from Madras University, he started 
his career as a schoolmaster, but soon afterwards jomed the 
Servants of India Society established at Poona by Gokhale, 
becoming its President when the latter died in 1915 He was 
a member of the Madras Legislative Council from 1913 to 1916, 
when he was elected to the Impenal Legislative Council 
As a pohtician, Sastri served his country in vanous capa- 
cities and repiesented India at the Impenal Conference (1921), 
at the League of Nations at Geneva and at the Washington 
Conference on naval reduction 

Liberal in his political views, he helped Bntish statesmen 
in introducing the reforms of 1919 As “ the golden-mouthed 
orator of the Impenal Legislative Council,” he exercised a great 
influence on the Government of India and did much to advance 
his country’s cause Calm, sober and far-sighted, he commanded 
umversal respect He was made a Pnvy Councillor and received 
the Freedom of the City of London in 1921 During 1927-29 he 
was High Commissioner for India in South Afnca, and in 1929 
was appointed a Member of the Royal Commission on Labour 
He was Vice-Chancellor of Annamalai University from 1935 to 
1940 

p 67 Natal now a province of the Umon of South Africa It 
was founded by the Dutch settlers, but was placed 
under British rule in 1841 

Tamil: the prmcipal Dravidian dialect spoken m 
Madras and in areas to the south of it 

Sanskrit sloia lines of verse written m Sanskrit 
p 68 nescience: ignorance ' 

academies . educational institutions “ Academy ” 
(from the hero Akademos) was ongmally the name of 
the garden where Plato taught 

p 69 dictators: a dictator was an extraordmary magistrate 
at Rome, who was temporarily granted absolute power,, 
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hence an absolute ruler The reference is to men like 
Hitler and Mussohni 

70 heresiarch : leader of heresy, i e , of religious behef 

contrary to the official or generally accepted doctrine 

Cardinals ; a Cardinal is one of tlie seventy ecclesiastical 
pnnces in the Roman Catholic Church, who consutute 
the Pope’s Council or Sacred College, the duties of 
which include election of tlie Pope 

stand rights ; e g , in cases of illegal arrest or arrest 
witliout warrant, judges have issued writs of Habeas 
Corpus against die King’s officers and compelled them 
to set the arrested persons at liberty 

Sharply. ....Judiciary : in England and America judges 
of ordinary courts have jurisdiction to set aside 
executive orders that' are m violation of common law 
or of statute law In France officials come under the 
junsdiction not of ordinary courts but of what are 
called administrative courts which administer droii 
adimnisirattf 

“Good government self-government”: this is 

quoted from Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Prime 
Minister of England during 1905-8 It means that 
despotism, though benevolent, must not be tolerated 

Even in Ramarajya «• ««••« citizenship ; Rama’s wife Sita 
was bamshed without tnal by her own husband, though 
he was ]ust and benevolent as ruler Rama is the hero 
of the Sanskrit epic Ramayana 

71 “Eternal vigilance «• •••«« liberty”: John Plulpot Curran, 

the Irish politician, actually used the sentence in 1790 
’‘The condition upon which God has given hberty to 
man is eternal vigilance ” Similar expressions have 

. been used later by many 

totalitarian: following the view that the State should 
have complete control over all the activities and 
opimons of its citizens 

73 the Lords : the House of Lords, which is the Upper 
House of the British ParhamenL 
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totem, mtiiril object I)rlic\ed b% to be invstci 

oii'sK ronncclr<l with luim m bcint’^, tbcir fimilics < 
their tiibrj; 

p 7V Augc'in stnblcs* iinpuntv , from AujjC.t*;, Kiiii; of Lli 
in (ircek nntholo.^. uho'c M ibles lont.nnint; immrn 
mnnljcp: of oven "iml itoitv renninecl uncle in for tliir 
\car> until Hcrculc-i tlcitned them m n dii 

Hercules- Intend irv Greek hero of supernatnri 
stremtth 


ECONOMIC UJiSl S MOR\L PROGRLSS 

Mohand vs Karamehand G’aiuihi t8), the niakci 

of Independent India, was horn in v small town tn Kntlnawad 
Hts father was Diwan of a number of lor il Indian States Aftei 
completing Ins ctlucation at school, Gandhi went to Rnglanc 
to qualifs for the Har On return he piactiscd in Bomba) 
..High Court until lus work took him to South Africa He stance 
a movement against anti-lndian Icijishtion in the colon) and 
m 1091, founded the N Ual Indian Congress During the Boci 
War Gandhi lo\ all) helped the British Government and foniicc 
an Indian Ambulance Corps In 1903 he founded the 
Transvaal Bntish Indian Avsociation and continued his agitatior 
against the colour har in South \fnca For these activatias he 
suficred imprisonment more than once, hut thev led to the 
Smuts-Gandhi settlement of 191 I 

Soon afterwards he returned to India and became promi- 
nent in the movement for Home Rule He established a centre 
at Ahmedabad for the preaching of Sat)agraha In 1917 he 
acted as arbitrator in a dispute between local agriculturists and 
European indigo-pIantcrs in the district of Champaran m Bihar 
He supported die vsar-efTorts of the British Government in 
1914-18, but in 1919 his indignation was roused bv the 
rcstnctions imposed on the press under the Row latt Act and b) 
a tragic episode in tlie agnation against that Act when unarmed 
people were fired on and killed at Jalianvsallabagh in Amritsar 
He supported the Muslims in their agitation for the restoration 
ol the Khalif, tlieir rehgious head and ruler of Turkey, a countr) 
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on whicli Bntam had imposed harsh terms after the First Great 
War Failing to obtain any satisfaction on these matters, he 
urged his countrymen to follow a policy of non-co-operation with 
the British Government m India, and demanded complete 
national independence His activities and publications led to 
his being twice imprisoned He was elected President of the 
Indian National Congress m 1924 

In October, 1940, during the Second Great ^Var, Gandhi 
again started a movement against the British Government 
of India, and was once more detained along with other Indian 
politicians in 1942 After the Allied victory they were released, 
and met representatives of the British Cabinet at several con- 
ferences Ultimately the British quitted India, and Mahatma 
Gandhi’s dream of independence was reahsed 
"Mahatma Gandlii was not merely a politician, but also an 
inspiring teacher and an ardent social worker He always 
exhorted his followers to avoid \uolcncc and falsehood, and to 
make it their duty to abolish unlouchabihty and to raise and 
educate the poor and helpless His own habits were simple, and 
he urged his countrymen to keep aloof ,from luxury' and the 
mechanical civilization of the West Among his particular 
interests was the improvement of cottage industries mcludmg 
home spinning 

He was for India, and even for the ivorld outside it, an em- 
blem of integrity', truth, and self-sacrifice His countrymen 
unanimously gave him the titles of Mahatma, and Father, and it 
is only fair to mention that the British tlicmselves, though they 
opposed his aims, showed him the greatest personal respect and 
regard It was a bitter blow to India when, on the 30th of 
January', 1948, this noblest of her leaders was murdered by a 
fanatic m Delhi 

p 77 Sir William Wilson Hunter* a member of the Indian 
Civil Service, who was responsible for the compilation 
of the Statistical Accounts of Bengal and of Assam, which 
formed the basis of the Imperial Gazetteer of India 

p 78 “Take morrow”; Matthew, 6 34 

Rome suSered moral fall ; the Romans grew cruel, 
luxunous and unmanly 
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The descendants riches: thc\ were addicted to » 

drink, and quarrelled and fought amongst themselves 
at Duaraka and were extu-pated Uirough mutual 
slaughter 

the Rockefellers and the Camegics: John D Rocke- 
feller and Andrew Carnegie made vast fortunes m 
Amcnca out of oil and steel respectively 

p 79 St. Mark autlvor of tlie second book of the New 
Testament 

vivddly scene* in Chap 10 of tlic Gospel of St Mark. 

p 81 serve God and Mammon* Matthew, 6 24 Mammon 
IS tlie god of wealth 
sardines ; small fish of the herring famil) 

p 82 Wallace; Alfred Russel Wallace was a fellow saentist 
of Darwin and pubhshed his Travels on the Amazon and 
Rw Xegro m 1853 

p 83 mihtia; men enrolled and drilled as soldiers, but 
hable only for homc-servnee, i c , for defence 


FIRST EXPERIENCES IN ENGL.AND 

p 84 Ahmedabad; a town in the State of Bombay, w'cll 
known for its cotton mills 

Kathiavvad : a pemnsula in tlie w cstem part of India, 
bounded on tlircc sides h\ die Arabian Sea It forms 
part of tlie State of Bombav It formerly included a 
number of independent Native States vihich have 
now acceded to the Indian Republic 

Bhavmagar* a Native State on die eastern coast of 
Kaduawad Its capital Bliavai.igar was founded in 
1723, and is die principal harbour for the export of ' 
cotton 

Samaldas College; a college at Bhavaiagar 
p 85 Joshiji : another name of Mav^i Dave, a slirgwd 
Bralimin who was an old friend and adviser of 
Gandhi’s father and lus familv « 
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Modh Baxda: a particular sect of traders in Gujarat 
The word Bama is derived from the Sanskrit Banik, 
meaning a trader 

Jain : Jams are a religious community akin to the 
Buddhists According to some authonties, Jainism had 
come into existence before Buddhism Both these religi- 
ons are based on the tenets of Hinduism, though they" 
differ from the latter in many respects, parbcularly in 
the matter of religous sacrifices fains, hkc Buddhists, 
are ivedded to the creed of non-violence 

Rajkot: a Nati\e State in Kathiawad where the 
Mahatma hved as a schoolboy His father was the 
Diwan or Prime Minister of this State Its ruler was- 
knO%vn as the Thakore Saheb 

steward: one of the men who attend tq the passengers’” 
wants on board ship 

Sjt. Mazmudar: Try'ambakan Mazmudar, who was a 
lais 7 er practising in Junagadh State He ivas in the- 
same cabin with Gandhi dunng the latter’s first 
voyage to England 

p 86 Bay of Biscay : the part of the Atlantic Ocean im- 
mediately to the west of France 

p 87 Southampton; an important seaport on the south coast 
of England 

Dr. P. J. Mehta* Pran Jiban Mehta, an Indian doctor 
who settled m London and practised there 

Prince Ranjitsinhji: ruler of Navanagar, a Native State 
on the w'est Coast of Kathiawad The title of the ruler 
was Jam Saheb Prince Ranjit was considered the best 
' batsman of tlie world m his time and was known to- 

all lovers of cricket as Ranji 

Daiiabhai Naoraji: a great Parsi patriot Sec the note 
on p 206 

p 88 SindM* an inhabitant of Smdh, which was formerly 
included m Bombay Presidency but was later made 
into a separate Province It is now part of Pakistan 
The word Sindh is den\ed from Sindhu, the Sanskrit 
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name of the nver Indus which flows through the area 
Stndhu also means the sea Sindht is here used as an 
adjective 

p 89 between Scylla and Charybdis Scylla was the Greek 
name of a she-monster living on a rock on the Italian 
side of the Straits of Messina Charybdis was a 
whirlpool on the Sicilian side It was difficult to steer 
a ship through the passage between the two, as 
suggested in Homer’s Odyssey 
oatmeal* meal made from oat (bot , usually in pi ), a 
cereal grass the gram of which is used as food 

p 90 Bentbam’s Theory of Utility Introduction to the 
Principles of Morals and Legislation by Jeremy Bentham 
(1748-1832) teaches tliat the test of the rightness of 
any act or doctrine is whether it promotes “the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number of people ’’ This 
IS die principle or theory of utihty 

p 91 Bond Streets a street in the West End of London, 
where the shops are mainly devoted to luxury goods 
lingua franca {Ital ) a mixed language with Spanish, 
.Itahan, French and Greek elements, used as a means 
of intercourse amongst the heterogeneous peoples of 
the Levant Hence any language which has a wide 
currency among different races 

p 92 Bell’s Standard Elocutionist a collection of prose passages 
and poems suitable for recitation, compiled by D G 
and A M Bell 

speech of Pitt’s (1708-78) • Wilham Pitt was a great 
British statesman whose eloquence was unrivalled He 
was raised to the peerage as the Earl of Chatham 

p 93 Bar examinatioiis * examinations, success in which 
entitles a student to be called to the Bar The word 
Bar refers to a barrier in the Inns of Court separating 
“Benchers” and “Readers” from the students The 
latter took their seats at the Bar when they had 
quahfied as Bamsters-at-law 

p 94 Roman Law the legal system of the ancient Romans It 
is the basis of civil law in many countries in Western 
Europe ^ 
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Heat and Light: two of the branches of the science of 
Physics 

p 95 slums: insanitary and overcrowded areas inhabited by 
tlic poorest classes 

Cocoa Rooms: cheap eating-places wheie cocoa was the 
usual drink 

Vegetarian Society: a society in England which 
preaches the benefits of a vegetarian diet The Presi- 
dent of the Society at the tune of which Gandhi 
speaks, was an Englishman (proprietor of the Thames 
Iron Works), and Gandhi was a member of its Execu- 
tive Committee This Societv, still in active existence, 
was quite different from tlie short-lived Vegetarian 
Club founded by Gandhi himself 

Theosophist: a believer in Theosophy, a mystical form 
of religious thought which aims at a direct relation 
between the individual and the Divine Being 

p 96 Sir Edwin Arnold’s translation • see note on 
p 230 

Old Testament: that part of the Holy Scriptures of the 
Christians which contains the history, religious beliefs 
and sacred literature of the ancient Hebrews The 
New Testament is devoted to the life and teachings of 
Chnst and His disciples 

Sermon on the Mount: the teachings of Christ embo- 
died m the discourse given in Matthew, 5, 6 and 7 

Shamalbhatt: a Gujarati poet whose didactic poetry 
produced a great impression on the mind of Gandhi in 
his childhood It taught him toleration, forbearance 
and the principle of returning good for evil 


PRAGTICALISM AND IDEALISM 

Dr Sachchidananda Sinha (1871-1950), known as the 
Father of modern Bihar, was born on November 10, 1871 He 
was educated at Patna College and the City College, Calcutta, 
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and studied law at the Middle Temple m London He was 
called to the Bar in 1893 and practised in the High Courts of 
Calcutta, AUaliabad and Patna successively Tlic creation of 
Biliar as a separate Province was largely due to his efforts He 
was a member of the Imperial Legislative Council and, in 1920, 
^vas returned to the Indian Legislative Assembly, of wlucli he 
was the first elected Deputy President He ^\as the President 
of the Legislative Council and also tlic first Indian Finance 
Member of the Executive Council of Bihar and Onssa 

A profound scholar, he took a keen interest in education 
His literary tastes and abilities were revealed in his work as 
founder and editor of an influential English penodical, The 
Hindusthan Revuu), with which he was connected till the end of 
his life He was tlic author of The Parlihon of Bengal or the Separa- 
tion of Bihar and Kashmir, The Playground of Asia As Vice-Chan- 
cellor of Patna University (1936-44), he was responsible for a re- 
markable expansion of its activities and the promotion of 
higher education in Bihar The University of Allahabad 
conferred on him tlie degree of Doctor of Letters {Honoris Causa) 
m 1937 

Dr Sinha was a member of the Constituent Assembly which 
drew up the Constitution of tlie Indian Repubhc, and presided 
over Its first sitting as Chairman He died in 1950 at the age of 
seventy-mne 

p 100 occupational reconstruction of society : formation 
of new social classes on the basis of profession or 
craftsmanship 

alumni (Lat ) pupils Alumnus is the smgular form 

p 102 Prayag. the confluence of the Ganges, the Saraswati and 
the Jumna at Allahabad 

lingua franca see note on p 214 ^ 

p 105 the wealthiest and most populous Indian State 
language; Hyderabad in South India Urdu is the 
medium of instruction in all branches of learning 
in Osmama Umversity in Hyderabad, the capital of 
the State 

p 106 Herbert Spencer (1820-1903) English scientist and c-' 
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Saint, savant, teacher, cntic and poet, Sn Aurobindo ^v•as 
one of the most remarkable Indians of modem times, even if it is 
difficult to fatliom the mj'sterv that surrounded his unique per- 
sonality He lived in seclusion, diough his Ashram at Pondi- 
chern,’’ had a large number of inmates and disciples On 
special occasions, hoi\e\cr, \asitors ucre alloivcd to have a 
glimpse of the blaster 

Sn Aurobindo had been a wTiter and poet from his early 
life, and Ins work has won the highest admiration Urvastc, 
Love and Death, Bajt Prabhou and Savtfn arc onh a few of his 
many well-knO^\Tl poems Of his numerous prose wntings 
mention mav be made of Phe Ideal of the Karniqyogin, The 
Renaissance in India and The Life Divine 

p 110 Karmayogin one who finds the realization of self in ac- 
tion, one deioted to action as a means to self-culture. 

p. 1 1 1 Dharma religion or law of life, that which holds man in 
- the nght patli 

yoga spintual culture based on inner discipline and 
mental concentration See note on p 202 

p 112 Anglicised ; in the earlv part of the 19th century some 
people in Bengal welcomed the introduction of 
Western culture and demanded that Enghsh, the 
natural sciences, etc , should be taught in schools and 
colleges They were called Anghcists and uere 
opposed by the Orientahsts ivhose view ii-as ultimately 
rejected by the British administrators 

p 113 the ape of Europe a bhnd imitator of European 
modes of hfe and social habits 
Widow-remarnage. reformer, these were some of 
the aims of the Anglicised social reformers in Bengal in 
the I9th century But Pandit Iswarchandra also %vas 
an advocate of the remarriage of Hindu ivndows 

Theism: behef in a personal God capable of reveahng 
Himself bv miracles 

p 114 Vedanta see note on p 203 and on p 204 

Darshana philosophy as the means of realisation of the 
Divine 
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p 119 the vengeful turning them ; expressed m a 

declaration of a boycott of European goods in 1906, 
the insistence on the consumption of indigenous 
products, the use of the vernacular in pubhc speak- 
ing, etc 

p. 120 Abanindranath Tagore : a close relative of the poc 
Rabindranath and leader of a revolt against tin 
European style of painting 

p. 121 turn to Japan for help . Japanese art does noi 
attempt to achieve mere realism , it also aims al 
dchcacy and grace 

communism system : common ownership and 

enjoyment of pasture land, agricultural land, etc , in 
villages 


A GOm^OGATION ADDRESS 

I 

The Rt Hon’ble Dr Mukund Ramrao Jayakar was bom 
an Nasik in the State of Bombay He was educated at the 
Elphinstone High School and College in Bombay and subsc- 
'quently m England He was an Advocate of the Bombay 
High Court, and entered public life in 1916 He was the leader 
'of die Swaraj Party m Bombay and leader of the opposition in 
the Bombay Legislative Council, to whicli he was elected in 
1923 He resigned from the Bombay Legislative Council m 1925 
and entered the Indian Legislative Assembly as a member for 
jBombay City in 1926 He became the Deputy leader of the 
Nationahst Party' m this Assembly 

Dr Jayakar was a delegate to tlie Indian Round Table Con- 
iference m London and a member of the Federal Structure Com- ^ 
rmttee He was appointed a Judge of the Federal Court of India 
in 1937 and a member of tlie Judicial Committee of tlie Pnvy 
Council m 1939 He resigned from the Judicial Committee m 
1942, and was elected a member of the Constituent Assembly 
•of India, &om whicli he resigned in 1947 Since April, 1948, 
Jie has been Honorary Vice-Chancellor of Poona University ^ 
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Dr Jayakar is the author of Aspects of Vedanta Philosophy 
(1924) 

p 125 Wisconsin: one of the north-central States of the 
USA The University of Wisconsin is at Madison, 
the capital of the State It is a co-educational institu- 
tion and IS under state control 

p, 126 Alexander Meiklejohn: born in England in 1872, he 
went to Amenca as a child His progressive ideas of 
education have largelv inspired his u'ork at the 
E\penmental College at tlie University of Wisconsin 
and die School for Social Studies (for adults) in San 
Francisco 

p 129 Urdu: lit , ‘ camp” and so ‘‘camp language” It is 
spoken extensively in North India It has a large 
admixture of Persian and Arabic words widi words of 
Sanskntic ongin 

BankimChandra( 1 838-94) Bankimchandra Chattei^ee 
was one of the fiKt batch of graduates of Calcutta 
University and ivas an executive officer under the 
Government of Bengal He became famous as a 
novelist One of his novels, viz , Anandamath is based 
on the stor>' of the Sannyasi RebeUion in Bengal in the 
latter part of the 18th centur)' In it occurs the famous 
national song “Bande Mataram” -which has m the past 
inspired patriotic movements in India Though a 
product of the western system of education, Bankim 
upheld the ideal of renving Hindu culture 

Is war Chandra (1820-91) Pandit Iswarchandra 
Vidyasagar uas a great Bengali educationist, imter 
and soaal reformer With his help J E Dnnkwater 
Bethune founded a school for girls in Calcutta in 1840 
This subsequentl-y grew into a college Iswarchandra 
was a Professor of Fort Wilham College, established by 
the East India Company for the traimng of European 
Ci\nl Servants in India He was for a short time 
Pnnapal of Sanskrit College also, and latei founded a 
college named Metropohtan Institution Isivarchandra 
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as an ei udite Sansknt scholar, but he is also regardec 
as the father of modern Bengali prose He stronglj 
ad\ocated remarriage of Hindu widoiw An Acl 
legalising this i\-as eventualh passed bv tlie Go\ern- 
ment 

Rabindranath, see pp 198-199 

Narsey Mehta . Gujarati poet (1414-1481) 

Gobardhanram Tnpathi. Gujarati no\ehst and critic 
(1853-1907) 

Tamil : see note on p 208 

Telugn: a Dra\adian dialect spoken in Soutliern India 
m Andlira districts like Vizagapatam, Kistna and 
the Goda\ an districts and m Rayalaseema districts 

p 131 Oxonian; a member or a student of the Uni\ersit\ of 
Oxford, past or present 

Jowett (1817-1894) Benjamin Jowett, a great classical 
scholar and Master of Balhol College, Oxford, 
famous for his English translation of the Dialogues of 
Plato 

p 132 Parsi. a follower of Zoroaster Parsis are descended 
from tlie ancient Persians i\ho came to India after the 
conquest of Persia bv Arabs Their language is noiv 
Gujarati The} are a ncli commercial commumt} 

p 1 34 Upamshad see note on page 200 

p 135 recent excavations: eg, at Mohenjo-daro in Sind. 


EDUC.A.TION FOR NEW INDIA 

Chakra\ orti Rajagopalachari, tlie first and last Indian 
Governor-General of India, was bom in 1879 in a Milage in the 
District of Salem in tlie State of Madras He ims educated at 
the Presidenc\ College and the Law College, Madras, and was 
enrolled as an Advocate in 1900 Though he had a lucrative 
practice, he felt the call to pohtics and social work, and became 
an acme member of tlie Indian National Congress, of the 
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•SoaetA* for the propagation of Hindi and of organizations for 
remo\nng untouchabiht)* and promoting prohibition. He rose to 
be General Secretan of the Indian National Congress, and a 
member of the Congress "Working Committee 

“Rajaji,” as he is often called, Aras elected to the Madras 
‘lL.egislative Assembh and AAas appointed Pnme I^Imister m 
1937, but resigned A\ath his colleagues m pursuance of the 
mandate of die Congress, A\hen hostilities against GermanA^ began 
in 1939 The policA* of the Congress A\as one of non-co-operation, 
and It manifested itself in moA ements against the CoA'ernment of 
India Though Rajaji A\-as personalh against these actiAities he 
A\as held responsible for them as a member of the Congress 
Working Committee, and in 1940 he was arrested and 
sentenc^ to one ^ears irapnsonment under the Defence of 
India Act. 

"When India obtained Donumon Status in 1 947. Rajaji became 
Go\*emor of Bengal Soon after, he Avas appointed CoA'cmor- 
General of India, and he continued m that office till India Aras 
declared a Repubhc. He later became the Home Mimster of 
India He was appointed Cluef Mimster of Madras carh’ in 
1952 under the Ncaa Constitution of India 

Rajaji is a shrewd politician and a humorous speaker He 
has the art of disarming opposition bA his gemal manner 
, and CAen temper. He has Amtten some short stones as A\ell as 
books on Socrates Marcus .Aurehus the Bkagarad-Gtta and the 
Upamshads 

p 137 Sir Archibald Nye: CoAcrnor of Madras and Chan- 
cellor of Madras UmAcrsitA He continued as 
CoA-ernoi for some time after the transfer of poAver to 
Indians on tlie 15tli of .August 1947 .After retmng 
from tlie CoA'ernorship, he became High Commissioner 
for the United Kingdom in India 
Lord Motmtbatten : last ViceroA and Bntish Goa ernor- 
General of India He too continued to sene India 
for some time after the transfer of poA\ er in 1 947. 

P 138 Mrs. Grady; AAufe of Air HenrA Franas GradA A\ho A\-as 
the Umted States .Ambassador to India dunng 1947-8 
He AAas head of the Amencan Techmcal Mission in 
^ India dunng the AA'ar 
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Dharma duty or obbgation, not religion in the conven- 
tional sense 

p 139 Our leader. Mahatma Gandhi, assassinated in Janu- 

ary, 1948 

p 140 certain events communal riots and fighting dunng 
1946-47, especially in Bengal and the Punjab 
long-drawn-out controversies : betw'cen those who 
favoured the division of India and tliosc ^vho were for 
a united and independent India 

p 141 cashing sacrifice trying to secuie a reward for 

suffering undergone in winning independence for 
India 

p 142 habit opposition: the passive resistance movement 

led by Mahatma Gandhi against the Government was 
the outcome of this * 

Kerala: another name of Cheia, an old Dravidian 
kingdom now partly included in the State of Madras 

Satyagraha movement of resistance based on truth and 
non-violence, as initiated, by Mahatma Gandhi 

p 146-7 the highest honour gift, the doctorate 

p 147 Paul* Saint Paul, ongmally named Saul of Tarsus He 
was at first a leader of the persecution of the disciples of 
Jesus, but W 21 S converted by a vision on his way to 
Damascus He became one of the great Apostles 
(messengers) and martyrs of the Ghristi^i faith 


. NATIONALITY AND STATE 

Dr Rajendra Prasad, the first Piesident of the Indian 
Repubhc, was bom in 1884 in the District of Saran in Bihar 
and was educated m Calcutta He had a brilliant academic' 
career, and he practised in the Pbgh Courts of Calcutta 
and Patna, but ultimately gave up his profession and joined 
Mahatma Gandhi’s non-co-operation movement He ivorked 
with the Mahatma in Champaran m Bihar in 1917 when tliey 
intervened in a dispute between the mdigo-planters and their ^ 
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labourers D» Piasad filled man\ important positions in tlie 
Congress and \sas elected its President more than once. 
During the last Great War he was aiiestcd and imprisoned for 
taking part in the “Qiiit India” movement of Mahatma Gandhi 
Dr Prasad has ah\avs been prominent m humanitarian 
\\ork, and he ^sas President of two Committees formed to give 
relief to areas in Bihar and Quetta which had been devastated 
b\ earthquakes His litciarv bent manifested itself in his in- 
tcicst m Hindi, and this led to his election as President of the All- 
India Hindi Literary Conference in Coconada and Nagpur 
He was Rcctoi of the Indian Academy of Histor)' {Bharatiya 
Ilihash Panshad) ’When the Indian Dominion appointed a 
Constituent Assembly to frame its futuic form of Government, 
Dr Prasad w as elected its Chairman His great services to India 
and his distinguished w'oik in this Assembly led to his election 
m Januar)^, 1950, as President of the Indian Republic He 
was rc-dcctcd in 1952 

The present extract is from his w^cll-known book India Divided. 
His latest work, Gandhi and Bihar, W’as published in 1950 

p 148 Suleiman Range: a mountain system on the north-W'est 
frontier of India There is a legend connecting it wnth 
Solomon, w'ho is said to have come to India through 
tlie air in a throne to marry a pnneess, and to have 
rested for a while on this Range 

Mr. Durrani ; F K KJian Dui ram, the author of The 
Meaning of Pakistan He did not consider that Muslims 
belonged to anv particular country' only, e g , Arabia 
Wherever they might hve, they formed one undivided 
nation Like the late Mahomed Ah Jmnah, he 
favoured partition of India 

p 149 Lord Bryce (1838-1922) British junst, author and 
statesman He w'as bom at Belfast of a Scottish family 
^ A Fellow' of Oriel College, Oxford, he was called 

to the Bar m 1867 He was Regius Professor of 
Cml Laiv at Oxford for over twenty years He 
entered the House of Commons and held office under 
Gladstone as weU as under Rosebery Lord Bryce 
ivas British Ambassador to America for six vears His 
k Holy Roman Empire (1864), The Amencan Commonwealth 
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(1888), and Modern Democracies (1921), are fan^ous^ 

standard works 
* 

Prof. Sidgwick (1838-1900) Henry Sldg^vlck, English 
philosopher and economist, was a Classical Lecturci 
at Cambridge, but became Lecturer in Morah 
Philosophy in 1869 In 1883 he was appointed 
Knightsbndge Professor of Moral Philosophy He was 
a member of the Metaphysical Society and the 
founder-President of the Society for Psycliical 
Research Among his chief works are Principles of 
Political Economy (1883), Methods of Ethics (1874), 
Outlines of the History of Ethics (1886) and Elements of 
Politics (1891) 

' Dr. Ambedkar. Dr Bhimrao Ramji Ambedkar was 
bom m 1893 He belonged to the “untouchable” caste 
and worked energetically for the improvement of its 
status Professor of Political Economy at Sydenham 
College of Commerce, he was also a practising Advo- 
cate of Bombay High Court He ivas for some time 
Minister of Law in the Federal Government of India 
Of late he has embraced Buddhism 

4 

p 150 Stalin: Generalissimo Joseph Vissarionovich Stalin, 
“Man of Steel” (his real name is Djugashvilh), was 
bom in Georgia in 1879 He is the Chairman of the 
Council of Mmisters of the USSR, and Secretaiy 
of the Gommumst Pai ty He is the virtual dictator of 
Russia The quotation is from his book Marxism and 
the Question of Xationalities 

Boers: South Africans of Dutch origin The ivord 
Boer is Dutch and means a peasant or farmei 

p 151 Soviet Republic: the USSR — the Union ofl 
Soviet Socialist Republics The word Soviet means a 
Council Originally it was a committee of strikers on 
wluch only working people were represented After 
the Revolution Russia became a Union of Republics, 
and the Soviets or Committees of workers and soldiers 
were originally the instruments for governing them i 
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C. A. Macartney; Garble Aylmer Macartney was born 
m 1895 and tvas educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge He served in the European War of 
1914-18 and became British Vice-Consul at Vienna 
in 1921 He joined the Intelligence Department of 
the League of Nations Union in 1928, became a 
Reseaich Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, in 1936 
and was m the Research Department of the Foreign 
Office duung 1939-46 His publications include The 
Social Revolution tn Austria (1926), Survey of International 
Affairs for 1925, Part II (with other authors) and 
national States and national Minorities (1934) 

p 152 Minority Treaties treaties safeguarding the interests of 
peoples who on account of their race, language or 
religion are in a mmonty in any country Under the 
Treaty of Versailles, the League of Nations was to 
see to It that such treaties ivere duly obseiwed 

Jtilian Hnxicy; Julian Sorell Huxley, distinguished 
biologist and writer, born in 1887, was for some time 
Professor of Zoolop', King’s College, London, and 
Director-General of the Umted Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organisation during 1946-48 

p. 153 Friedmann: W G Friedmann, author of The Crisis 
of the national State (1943), from which the quotation is 
taken He is Professor of Public Law in the Univer- 
sity of Melbourne, Australia 

p 154, Mr. A. Cobban: autlior of national Self-determination 
The quotation is from page 60 of this book 

Spanish America ; also called Hispanic-Amenca It 
consisted originally of parts of America, north and 
south, in Spanish possession as colonies These 
declared their independence, and are not now under 
Spam, though they oue their culture mainly to this 
country and its civihzation 

Ipso facto (Lat ) in the fact itself, virtually 
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GAUTAMA THE BUDDHA 

Dr Sarbapalli Radhakrishnan, the distinguished scholai 
and writer, belongs to the State of Madras and was born ir 
1888 He was educated at Madras Christian College and wa; 
Professor of Philosophy at Presidency College, l^Iadras (1916-17), 
Mysore University (1918-21) and at Calcutta University (1921-31 
and 1937-41) 

He was Vice-Chancellor of Andhra University, Waltair 
from 1931 to 1936, and of Benares Hindu University from 1935 
to 1948 As Spalding Professor of Eastern Rehgions and Ethici 
at Oxford (1936-), he holds a unique position among Indiar 
scholars He delivered the Hibbert Lectures in 1929-30 anc 
represented India in several international conferences He wa: 
given a British Kmghthood in 1931 When the Indian Dominior 
appointed a Universities Goininission in 1948 to revise the systeir 
of higher education in this country. Dr S Radhaknshnar 
was appomted its President, but before its report was published 
he became the Indian Ambassador to Russia He has travellec 
extensively in America and Europe as a lecturer He is nov 
Vice-President of the Indian Repubhc 

Dr Radhaknshnan is a fluent and impressive speaker, £ 
profound thinker and a prolific writer His worli includi 
Indian Philosophy, The Hindu View of Life, India and China, anc 
Gautama the Buddha 

p 156 Kapilavastn. the city where Gautama was bom It 
was the capital of his father’s kingdom 

cakravartin a sovereign ruler over a number of otherwise 
independent kings in ancient India 

Buddha: the enlightened, one who has attained spiri- 
tual illumination 

Simeon a pious man residing at Jerusalem, who, 
inspired by the Spirit in the Temple, took the infant 
Jesus up in his arms and made prophecies about Him. 

p 157 logomachies disputes about words, or controversies 
turning on merely verbal points 

p 158 Mara, tempter 
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<1cmon of Socrates the ‘genius' of the Gicck philo- 
•^oplirr Soentes, uhicli, likt an inner \oicc, suggested 
'solution'' to tlic questions which engaged lus atten- 
tion 

[> Sarnnth .i pi tci neat Bennies uitli i dies of Buddhist 
arclutcctuic .ind a slufta 

Annnda; thciousni, constant companion and attendant 
of Ihiddh 1 

p 160 Brahma (lit Siipu me licing the Final Reaht\ 

.ViK ara set note on p 203 

Snriputta: a f^vouiite diseiple ol Buddha 

p Ibl the Tathagata: Gaunma the Buddha , lit, one who 
Ins realised I ruth 

Socratic manner if asked .i question by a disciple 
bocrates did not rtpK directly Instead he cross- 
cxamintd the quo^tionci so that tlic latter himself 
might giadualK suppK the answer 

p 16} the martyrs’ deaths of Socrates and Jesus: 

bocrntc> was made to dunk hemlock, and Jesus was 
eiucificd T hc> ate called marl>Ts because they laid 
down tiicir li\cs in a gicat cause 

p 165 Vcdic orthodoxy and ceremonialism belief m the 
commonh accepted opinions about the cfficac) of leli- 
gious ceremonies and sacnficcs pi escribed in' the Vedoi 

Judaism* Jewish religion, w ith its numerous rites and 
ceremonies 

Order* fratcrnit> of moiiLs, bound bv strict rules of 
discipline 


' BOOKS THAT HAVE INFLUExNCED ME 

Sir Chandrasekhara Venkata Raman, the famous scientist, 
was born in 1888 and w'as educated at Vizagapatam and at 
Madras In 1907, w’hcn he w'as only nineteen, he was appoint- 
^ cd an officer in the Indian Finance Department on h 
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of a difficult compctitnc csaminauon Iku his taste for scientific 
studies would not permit him to spend his life in ofTwe unrk 
tliough he had brilliant prospects of promotion lie uoi 
several avsards for his researches and became Professor o 
Physics at Calcutta University m 1917 He uas also . 
Special Lecturer in the subject at Madras, Lahore and othci 
Umv'ersities In 1928 he u as General President of the Indiai 
Science Congress, and m 1929 he rccciv'cd a British Knight 
hood He was made a Fellow of the Ro\al Socictv, anc 
m 1930 was awarded the Nobel Prize foi Physics Scicntifii 
lesearch has been his passion, and he has made importan 
contributions to learned journals in India, England, and tin 
United States Scientific bodies all over the world ha\< 
conferred their highest distinctions upon him He left Calcutu 
in 1934, and is now' Director of Raman Research Institute 
Bangalore 

Professoi Raman has often been to Europe and America ir 
connection with his researches and has lectured to most of then 
principal scientific associations Like Sir Jagadish Chandia Bose 
he has been an impressive example of the capacitv of Indian 
foi scientific speculation and investigation 

p 166 Robert Louis Stevenson (’1850-94) author o 
several ivell-known novels sucli as Treasure Island anc 
Dr Jehyll and Mr Hyde as w'ell as of man) notabh 
essays and poems 

p 167 Kidnapped one of Stevenson’s stones of adventure 
published m 1886 

Physiography ; physical geography an cvpositior 
of the principles underlying it 

p 168 Edwin Arnold’s great book* Arnold w'as for somi 
time Principal of the Government Sanskiit College, 
Poona, and was later connected with the Dail^ 
Telegraph His poem The Light of Asia made the stor) 
and teachings of Buddha known to many readei-s ir 
English-speaking countries 

Euclid Gieek mathematician (B C 323-283) who taughi 
Geometry at Alexandria and whose Elements contamec 
the first s) stematic treatment of that science 
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p 169 carves solids of all kinds; parabola, ellipse, etc , 

are curv'es Cubes and cones are some of the solids 
dealt with, bv Euclid Figures include squares, 
rectangles, etc 

p 170 Archimedes (B C 287-212) Greek mathematician 
famous for his studies m mechanics and hj drostatics. 
He invented a machine called the Archimedean screw 
ivhich w as used to remove ater from the ship’s hold 

Herxoaim von Helmholtz ( 1 821-94) German scientist 
He covered almost the whole field of science from 
ph^'Slolog>’' to mechanics, and is particular!) famous for 
his im estigation of the nature of light 

Isaac Newton (1642-1727) Sir Isaac New ton, the gieat 
Enghsh mathematician who was the author of the 
Pnnapia, which caused a rev olution in scientilic thought 

Clolossus: gigantic figure , from the huge statue of 
Apollo which once stood at the entrance to the 
harbour at Rhodes m the Mediterranean, with one 
leg on each side of tlie entrance 


THE SUCCESS OF NON-VIOLENCE 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister of the Republic 
of India, was born in 1889, and !<: the onlv son of the late 
Pandit Ivlotilal Ncliru, who was the leader of the Allahabad 
Bar and a prominent public man Educated at Harrow and 
Cambridge, Jawaharlal was called to the Bar at the Inner 
Temple in 1912, but politics had a greater attraction for him 
than law He earh became Sccrciarv of the Home Rule 
League of Allahabad and a member of the ,\ll-Indn Congress 
Committee Mahatma Gandhis pervonahtv had as deep an 
/ influence on lam as' it had on his fatlicr, and Javv^hprlal 
became one of his devoted followers and later, his trusted 
lieutenant He was elected President of the Indian Nation'' I 
Congress more than once and was imprisoned several tunc-- for 
taking part in political movements He bore hardships rhrrr- 
fullv for the sake of his coimtrv 
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Panditji was appointed a member of the Go\crnmciU of 
India, hen the Congress u as invited to take part in adminis- 
tration along with the Muslim League bcrorc the pirlitiou in 
1947 He became Prime Minister i^of the Dominion of India) 
after tlie partition, and he continues to fill tliat exalted position 
in tlie Indian Republic He \isitcd the United Slates m 1919 
and was honoured h\ mans public bodies as a noble and far- 
sighted statesman and a truls worths reprcscntatis c of his great 
countrs The address he delis ered at the Special Cons ocation 
of the Columbia Unisersits sshich conferred tlie honorars dcgicc 
of Doctor of Law s upon him, gis cs sufficient proof of his huma- 
mts and grasp of international problems -Vs Prime Minister of 
India, he has often sasited England and France to discuss in- 
ternational questions 

Though he had English education his 'admiration foi 
India’s past and indigenous culture is profound, and hus aim 
IS to resase his countrs ’s ancient fame and prospents bs 
raising the masses to a higher plane of life and thought He is a 
distinguished waiter on social political and cultural subjects, 
and his books are studied and admired in all parts of the woild 
Among his chief waitings are Autobiography Glimpses of Uorld 
His^or)', So>~tct Russia, and The Discoicij of India 

p 171. one......peace; General Eisenhower, who was Supimc 

Allied Gommander-in-Chief m Europe duiing die 
Second Great War, and was President of Columbia 
Unisersip) in 1949 when the Special Cons ocation 
was held 

Plato’s philosopher-kings* in his Plato taught 
that government could be satisfactoiq onl\ when 
philosophers were kings or goiernors, or when kingv 
or goxernors were philosophers 

p 173 incessant actixitj* leisure* he worked widiout rest 

to promote the Congress ideal and dins came into 
conflict wath the Goiemment His onh chance to 
rest came when he was imprisoned 

p 174 weapons contemplate.* the reference is to pouson 

gas, atom bombs etc 
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